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For Jo, 
There will 
never be 

a minute 


without 
you in it’ 


Ron (your partner in crime) 


Our encounter had followed a 3 hour stop she'd made at the 
photographer lan Tilton's house, where conversation centred around 
an iconic image of Kurt Cobain he took some 20 years earlier. "I 
could have gone on talking to him for hours more," she laughed with 
a sentimental grin. Growing animated, she handed me her phone mid 
sentence, and Tilton’s images looked back at me as she paper trailed 
over her formative years. Jo hadn't changed, and without fail a smile 
always touched her lips. Her youthhood weekends consisted of leaving 
the house and sweeping up the big three music " inkies' , later getting 
washed up in their pages, devouring them in awe. ‘I’m planning to start 
a paper like that!’ she'd let out in genuine veneration. She believed 
that the venues, the music, the photos and the gestures of the passers 
by were all made to be printed on paper and jump out at the masses, 
and when she’d explain this goal she could barely sit still. She never 
dropped that excited air, made evident alone by her ever growing ebay 
basket, which she displayed to us frequently with pride. From here, 
nostalgic music magazines, with faces from The Pogues to The Sex 
Pistols, and a pack of window crawlers would litter our meeting 
hangouts, and stay with her during her travels. In each room she'd pelt 
these little rubber men at me and the other writers before letting out 
a hearty laugh. | can imagine the remains of rubber limbs still linger in 
33 Oldham Street. One day we were on public transport and she had 
three of these second hand music weeklies alone as reading material, 
where she'd marvel over the articles before repeatedly dropping the 
paper in my lap with a grin. “Cor, Jimmy read this!” , “well I'd rate 
Morrissey’s solo career as shit too”, “That’s a GREAT photograph”. 
Always having her third eye activated, every detail mattered, from the 
positioning of the penguin logo on the novel | had in my overcoat 
pocket, to the passing street art on a multistory building. 


Jo was a Visual and Cultural Arts graduate at The University Of Salford. In those days you'd find her in Deansgate’s Grinch Bar, scribbling 
lyrics down for her band Atlantis, then moving downstairs to hum her words over the in-house pianist’s allegros. In Manchester recording 
studios waiting to record these numbers, Jo borrowed a camera. In this period her first photography commission was made. A picture of the 
Factory band Space Monkeys, who she was sharing a studio with at the time. “Before | knew it | was Northern correspondent for the NME” she 
told The Bolton News, “I photographed anyone who played the Academy, Roadhouse or Night and Day, including Super Furry Animals, Fun 
Lovin’ Criminals and The Verve.” These were promptly spread over the Manchester Evening News, NME and City Life, who welcomed young Jo 
and her inventive vision warmly. Yet she didn’t just station herself here. Moving to form a music PR company, she got involved with brands and 
labels such as Sony, Decca and Gibson, and meanwhile continued work on her singer songwriter career. Performing in clubs throughout London, 
Manchester, Austin, Texas and The Bowery In New York, Jo caught the eye of many a passer by. At one point Katie Melua was planning to record some 
of her songs, only to be held back by the country genre being out of sync with the commercial masses. Throughout the 2000s, Jo organised a multitude 
of panels for women in music, which would go on to win her Manchester Woman Of The Year 2006 by Manchester City Council. She was a fighter, 
always battling off sexist comments from men in the industry, telling me that she wanted to empower any young woman who may be daunted by the 
male dominated field. Working next to her partner in crime Ron, she started lecturing Music Business in Bolton, and between them they later started a 
course at Spirit Studios Manchester. In true DIY fashion, Jo’s idea of New Sounds was a genius move to help the students understand the course from 
a real time journalist perspective. Jo's mark was left everywhere. In fact, It wasn't long until the dirtied outlying wall was covered at her request. Jo 
arranged to get a mural of Nico - who had recorded at spirit in the 1970s - graffitied on the side wall by artist Trafford Parsons. Something that has 
become a real hidden gem in Manchester street art. Jo and Trafford's next plans were to get the industrial chimney refurbished with art too. 


As the clouds spat floods in the potholes, we ran for cover in the 
shed-like self storage building. Jo gazed at the first bundle she'd 
lifted off the delivery van, wiping the rain drops off it's cover. She'd 
spent so many hours perfecting the way this paper would look and 
here she was holding it with a starstruck look in her eye. | cannot put 
into words how much detail Jo took into perfecting the front and back 
covers. She had this idea to champion an iconic photographer for the 
front, and have a new photographer's work (of an equally reputable 
` tastemaker artist) for the back. She didn’t settle for normality, and 
1f ig ^: had it not been for covid, our papers may have looked nuttier still. A 

í passer by one day would hear a fragment of our conversation about 
a back cover photograph we were planning. Jo would say:“Do you 
think they'd all fit in a supermarket trolley?’, or “I got one. l'Il put 
some dosh in your bank account and you can take the group and tour 
manager out to play mini golf at the junkyard.” The front covers had 
more than the stories found on the cover for both issues. When Jo 
found out that Danny Fields was to be staying in London, she invited 
him to come and stay in Manchester. Showing him round, they went 
record and book shopping. He'd pick up Iggy Pop LP’s and reminisce 
to Jo about his time working with the icon in his heyday. Following 
arranging him to do a seminar for her students, Jo had his Ramones 
image placed on our issue 2 front cover. 


IIx 
son, Jo Hi iiditch'( 


The second issue was a long battle, with us having to start anew 
at the doors of its conclusion. The first coronavirus lockdown hit 
England a week before print. Meantime, in and out of Christie’s 
hospital, Jo had fought cancer relentlessly with not one complaint. 
During this time she edited the second issue of New Sounds twice, 
and started planning this third edition with us. With our deepest 
sadness, Jo Hilditch lost the battle and passed away in March 2021. 
All that is to follow wouldn’t be possible without her vision, and her 
spirit guides our paper forward from now. Jo lived for today to be 
remembered tomorrow. - Jimmy 


== The same location as our Is 
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JIMMY MCCORMAC | MANAGING EDITOR 


| raise a glass to all the music lovers - from every corner of the 
globe - who have poured themselves into this third issue of our 
paper. To the memory of Jo Hilditch, the brightest stars burn out 


the fastest but are never forgotten, your candle shines forevermore. 


To Martin Conway, who after his first covid jab sat in bed with a 
lemsip rewatching Trainspotting. The next day he relocated to his 
local pub and illustrated for us all day despite a sore arm. He also 
provided the wonderful Jade Bird illustration. To Seyda Torlak, 

for painting the impressionist Chick Corea canvas that gave our 
brains a positive headspin. She lost her pallet and used a yoghurt 
pot lid in a last minute hurry. To Lucy Hilditch and Jessica Causey 
for providing graphics work for the outer back cover and Squid 
piece. To Ben Ayres and Jamie Woolgar at Rough Trade Records 
for always going out of their way to be of great help. Thank you for 
sending me and our team vinyl records and handwritten notes 
when we needed them most. To Chris Stein of Blondie for our 
cover photo, and the warm and receptible folk at 4AD for our 

Dry Cleaning back cover. | couldn't think of a cooler pairing. 

To Ric Gibbs for his fantastic design work throughout this issue, 
and last but not least to Ron and Danny for all the help in stapling 
this issue together despite the many unfair obstacles that have 
troubled you along the way. | hope you all enjoy the read. Big love. 


RON ATKINSON | THE OVERSEER 


Avery loud shout to all you creative people who have contributed 
to this very special edition of New Sounds which is dedicated 

to our Late Founder and Editor in Chief Jo Hilditch. We couldn't 
have managed without you and your various talents. This issue 
has turned out to be a beautiful reminder of Jo's original idea of a 
music paper, and you have done her proud, and Joss spirit shines 
through on every page. Special thanks to Jimmy and Danny's 
management and logistic skills. This ones specially for you Jo. 
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WORDS | SAM TONGUE | PHOTOS | CHRIS STEIN 


Luckily, | was able to pull over and get two bars, something | had 
to make do with, just in time to call Blondie guitarist and cover 
photographer Chris Stein who himself, it soon transpired, was also 
traveling through the streets of New York. In fact, after a good ten 
seconds of muffied noise | could just about make out ‘I’m OK, I’m 
just in transit’, followed by him explaining to some people he had 
bumped into that he was doing an interview on Lester Bangs and 
that he would be done soon. | could at least find comfort in the fact 
that whoever had organized the meeting had let him know what it 
was all about. 


To those unaware of the front cover and its significance, let me, 
along with Chris, fill you in on the what’s what and who’s who of 
the whole affair. The cover depicts the damsel in distress, Debbie 
Harry, frontwoman of Blondie, being carried away by the drunk 
punk biker, played excellently by Lester Bangs, one of music’s great 
writers and critics. ‘It was on Coney Island. There was a lot of 
people, that was for PUNK magazine. It was basically for a comic 
strip with photographs, a fumetti. So PUNK magazine did two issues 
and that was for one called Mutant Monster Beach Party. Lester was 
part of the story that was going on. He was a ' biker’ | think. He was 
kidnapping Debbie. A lot of people from the downtown scene were 
at this.’ The ‘downtown scene’ that Chris so nonchalantly mentioned 
was the CBGB punk scene of the mid to late 70’s. Probably the 
highest concentration of ground breaking bands to come out of or 
pass through a single venue ever. From The Ramones, Television 
and Talking Heads to Patti Smith, The Police and of course Blondie, 


everything that was associated with that scene at that time seemed 
to have some sort of cultural significance and there was one man 
who epitomized the scene more than anyone else, our drunk punk 
biker, Lester Bangs. 


Despite being late to the New York punk scene, Lester had been 
busy laying the cultural ground work for it for years before, while 
writing for Creem in Detroit in the early 1970's. It may seem a bit 
unbelievable to credit a music critic with having a hand in the 
inception of punk rock and its subsequent offshoots but that’s really 
what happened. After becoming editor of Creem magazine in 1971, 
Bangs and his team of writers were catalysts in putting a name on 
the simple, aggressive dirty music that was coming from bands like 
The Stooges and The New York Dolls, ‘Punk’. Of course, this doesn’t 
mean you can give him credit, after all, putting a label on something 
that had been around since The Kingsmen released Louie, Louie in 
1963 means nothing. But you will struggle to find anyone that truly 
lived and breathed the culture at the time more than Bangs. Even 
his earliest writings, done in the late sixties, were undeniably punk. 
Mixing the gonzo style, popularised by Hunter S. Thompson in the 
books Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas and Hell’s Angles, with his own 
punk sensibilities and excessive drug habits to produce something 
between Kerouac, Kermode and Captain Beefheart. ‘ He was there at 
CBGB. He was integral in the period that we were there, but he would 
come and go. | don’t remember him being around a lot in the early 
days, but he was around.’ 
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He didn’t just stop at writing reviews for magazines either. In fact, 
conveniently enough, he wrote a book on Blondie. Something that 
Stein doesn't look back on too fondly. ‘The book is fuckin weird. 
What happened was we were doing our own book at the same time 
so we didn’t want to do any interviews with Lester for his book and 
then he got all pissed off and wrote a cranky book" When | asked 
him if he thought jealousy had an effect on how the book was writ- 
ten he replied; ' Yeah, totally. It was... we didn't really hang around 
with him that much but we were certainly aware of him, we knew he 
was a good guy. | mean he wrote that fuckin book in like three days 
or something.’ Truly it seems that the cinematic version of Lester 
portrayed by Phillip Seymour Hoffman in Cameron Crowes Almost 
Famous was pretty spot on. "| used to do speed. Sometimes a little 
cough syrup. And l'd stay up all night just writing and writing. Like 
25 pages of dribble... just to fuckin write." Sounds like something 
only a script writer would come up with to set the stage for an edgy 
character but it seems the source material didn’t have to be fucked 
with all too much. "| read plenty of his stuff over the years. He was 
great, he was a great writer. Obviously, he wrote for Creem, | liked 
Lester. He was part of that old school gonzo way of doing things that 
was popular at the time.’ 


Despite the animosity between Blondie and Bangs around the 
time of the books release it all seemed to fade away, with Bangs’ 
self-confessed jealousy giving way to an understanding as to what 
goes into being a musician after having a go at becoming one 
himself. “1 vividly remember this moment where he did a show at 


CBGB’s and he came off stage, came over to me and Debbie and said 
“gee | didn't know how hard this was”. | thought it was admirable. 
| think more critics should try to do what they are critiquing. | have 
to give him props for that, at least he took his shot.’ After all, if you 
can show me a critic in any field that isn’t just someone who failed 
being professional at what they are writing about, then | will show 
you a liar. In the end, this pursuit of finding fame through making 
music instead of writing about it led nowhere. Two singles, which can 
still be found on Spotify, ‘Let it Blurt’ and ‘Live’, are two genuinely 
interesting pieces of off the beaten track, messy post punk, but not 
something that ever made any major waves, understandably. 


Ultimately Lester’s home was always behind his typewriter, 
charting the rise and fall and rise of punk rock n roll. He himself 
characterized the core values of the movement in 1971 in a damning 
look at James Taylor, years before Hilly Crystal even signed a lease 
for what would become CBGB. “Everybody should realize that all this 
‘art’ and ‘bop’ and ‘rock n roll’ is just a joke and a mistake. Just a 
hunka foolishness so stop treating it with any seriousness or respect 
at all and just recognize the fact that it's all just a Wham-O to bash 
around as you please.” This attitude is at the core of everything that 
has had any substance since, but it wasn’t The Clash or The Sex 
Pistols or The Ramones, it was a writer from Detroit laying into 
James Taylor. ‘| think he was a little bit late on the scene but he was 
always aware of it. He came of that whole Detroit thing so you know. 
He knew what it meant to be a punk and he certainly personified a 
lot of the elements of punk itself. He was a real... fuckin whatever 
the hell he was y'know.’ 


Sadly, Lester passed away in the spring of 1982 of an overdose of 
Valium, cough medicine and, dextropropoxyphene despite having 
stopped his drug-fuelled habits of his early career. It seemed that 
punk died with him. By the end of 82’ New Order had been born 
out of the ashes of Joy Division, The Jam had given way to The Style 
Council and The Clash had their best work behind them. Meanwhile, 


in America The Ramones had said "Baby, | Love You", Television had 
split and Blondie had gone from punk to pop to implosion. Of course, 
great music lived on, it's interesting to think what Bangs would 
have made of the likes of The Smiths, Ecstasy, and the music that 
followed, but a mysterious letter received by fellow music critic 
Dave Marsh goes someway to explaining. Titled From the clouds of 
Lester Bangs it read; Met God when | first got here. | asked him why. 
You know, 33 and all. All he said was “M.T.V.” He didn't want me to 
experience it. Whatever the fuck it is 


infocus | ANNI HOCAN 
WORDS | EOGHAN LYNG 


In the midst of a plague pushing everyone into their homes, comes the soothing sounds of a piano being played for its original intent. From Mozart 
to Debussy, the piano stood as a portal to another plain, where happiness and holisticity held hands on a spiralling fretboard. Between the plagues 
came newer pianists, comforting listeners in times of sorrow, serenity and redemption. Which is where Anni Hogan comes in to carry on the legacy, 
carefully carving one of the more interesting piano portraits in some time. 


The new LP, Funeral Cargo starts well with a shimmer, the notes that wrap around the listener’s attentive ear searching for that perfect 
accompaniment. There, ‘ A1 Forgotten Prelude’ demonstrates a wistfulness for a world lost to memory and adulation, the sorrow that claimed a 
knowing woman striking a perfect balance between the natural and supernatural that resides within us. “I was immensely inspired by my local 
natural world,” Hogan explained, “and took very long dog walks, making many field recordings and just feeling the atmospheres. The fog on the 
docks really inspired the piece ‘Funeral Cargo’ and | actually use a tiny bit of foghorn at the beginning." Intuiting the ancient past, Hogan suggests 
the imagery of the title track might echo the symbolism of a Viking funeral. “It might symbolise death — | had images of bodies on boats. But then 
| felt more it was about the symbolism of fire; burning everything and moving forward.” 


As a symmetry, there's enough to the geography to merit an album, and the album-largely instrumental- carves a country caught between a divided 
history, and a mapped out legacy. Take ' A2 Fragile Elements’, the piercing vignette of changing backdrops, or ' B1 Wolfswalzer’, the jauntier, more 
jocular dance piece cannily suggesting that there may be light beyond the precipice of pestilence and disease. And then there's the startling title 
track, earmarking a territory where echo, e-bow and piano can co-exist in perfect disharmony. Everyone of these pieces could well make their way 
onto Classic FM, comfortable in their own skin in a genre that has stood by rats, rigours and rodents. Seemingly, the days of piano performances are 
far from over, and the advent of the Coronavirus has only strengthened the listeners’ resolve. 


And yet the album holds a commercial property, the refrains -traditionally reserved for pop- returning to bring the more agnostic of listeners 
forward into the murkier setting. By the time we get to ' B3 Mesto’, the music has taken a more complex dialogue, folding into a texture based on 
temperature, texture and truth. For somewhere behind the ivory patterns comes a voice even more determined than the patterns that happen before 
our very ears. By tying her hat to the traditions that has brought piano performances to the world, Hogan has composed her most interesting, and 
certainly her most assured, work to date. Hogan-best known for collaborating with Marc Almond - still remains one of the most chameleonic artists 
of her generation, as can be heard on Without The Moon, a compilation released on the heels of Funeral Cargo. 


ANTI HONEY 
WORDS | KIER WESTERSIDE DOWNES 


THE BACKSTORY: 

Bursting forth from the monotonous ether of lockdown, Anti Honey 
bring a colour and vitality to the punk scene that goes beyond 
the standard fuzzy guitar and shouty skinhead frontman. Born of 
boredom and based out of Chester, James Kitchen describes how the 
DIY dance-punk project got under way “I basically wanted to create 
music using a software I’ve never used before, in a way I’ve never 
been able to experience because I’ve always taken being in a band 
for granted. The pandemic has effectively given me the chance to 
develop my own ideas myself without relying on the constructive yet 
sometimes inhibiting presence of a band.” 


Anti Honey's debut release, '| Hate Music/Beta Music’ is a dry 
obsrvation on the modern music scene, filled with cynicism and 
sarcastic comments on the inherent hypocrisies of consumerism 
culture, posing questions to the tune of “Is it a people or is it just the 
sounds?” and “is it the freedom of expression, or the fear of being 
different that brings our standards down?”. All this snark in stark 
contrast to the catchy rhythm which brings a level of musicality that 
ironically shrouds the somewhat cold nature of the lyrics. “I hear 
music | don’t know every day and a lot of it rubs me the wrong way in 
how simply passive it is” explains Kitchen, “I got caught up in a mind 
loop one day, wondering if we all start sharp and sceptical and get 
incrementally brainwashed into liking this kind of music, or whether 
it’s got that effect on your personality in the first place.” 


An irresistible marriage between gritty groove and critique, Anti 
Honey are definitely one to watch for the remainder of 2021 and 
beyond. Anti Honey's first release ‘| Hate Music/Beta Music’ is 
available to stream on Apple Music, Soundcloud and Spotify. 


KEY TRACK: * | Hate Music’ a ballsy blend of punk and pisstake, this 
tune encapsulates the no-holds-barred attitude of Anti Honey ad is 
sure to appeal to anyone with a taste for something different. 


FOR FANS OF: LCD Soundsystem, The Fall, Sleaford Mods. 


infocus | FOR THOSE I LOVE 
WORDS | JIMMY MCCORMAC 


Murakami wrote ‘ Death is not the opposite of life, but a part of it’, a statement that remains the dinkum oil of literary quotes to this day. Devastation 
resulted from loss has filtered into some of the best art around us for decades, resultantly building us as people. David Balfe’s record, For Those | 
Love is no exception, cultivating this idea into a harrowing musical container, taking direct influence from the passing of Paul Curran, Balfe’s best 
friend and former band mate, who tragically lost his life to suicide in 2018. 


From the shed at the back of his parents garden, Balfe wrote over 70 tracks. The 9 of which we hear on wax are drowned lyrical pallets of anger, 
sadness, loneliness and distress. Frigid electronic instrumentation backs; some of which sounds like a homage to illegal raves, others to the 
downtempo work of James Blake, all in all sounding as raw as it’s lyrical content. A sense of time and place is encapsulated through each track. 
Stories fly past about the robbery of youth and time’s escape from justice. Merging miniscule details, from minor vandalism to friendly encounters 
at warehouse raves, with entire tracks about fears of picking up the phone, alcoholism, and writers block, they speak for themselves as a cohesive 
whole. 


When not about Cullan, this record remains just as acutely potent. ' Birthday/The Pain’ is a personal favourite. One that paints blue collared Dublin 
in arresting prose - in a way only James Joyce could rival - detailing the encounter of a stabbing on Balfe’s road, and his reaction to it when he was 6 
years old. This track is a good reference point to Balfe’s loss of hope in humanity, and pricks ears from the first line. It’s so personal that it could be 
the transcript of a 3am phone call drowned in Redbreast. ‘Top Scheme’ is another one of these moments. A political scream. A track that deals face 
to face with the little opportunity and poor housing that still forms a shadow over Ireland to this day. Something that reminded me of an interview 
one of our writers did with Damien Dempsey in our last issue, who had similar things to say. 


Pitched samples seep in, from Boy George's rendition of ‘ Everything | Own’, to The Miracle’s ‘The Tracks Of My Tears’, they are always efficient 
at pulling the heartstrings. It’s as if Balfe is saying after speaking his words, that all he has left as a keepsake is music. That, and the voicemail 
recordings (not to be forgotten) that litter the project. They are enough to create the illusion that you as a listener knew Curran just as well as Balfe 
did, and upon this recognition | think It'd take a sociopath not to emphasize upon hearing this. I’m not sure whether For Those | Love is about to go 
on and create more music, but nevertheless this project is well worth the time. 


COSMIC SLOOP 
WORDS | SAM TONGUE 


THE BACKSTORY: 

The time it takes to listen to Cosmic Sloop’s current discography 
may be somewhat close to the lifespan of a mayfly but that does 
little in preventing me from being excited about what is to come 
from this up and coming act out of the Isle of Wight. They recently 
released their debut single, ‘Shepard’, and have already announced 
a show with Mercury Prize nominees Porridge Radio, it really does 
seem like things are falling into place rather quickly and for good 
reason. 


The debut single put on show the unapologetic pop ambition from 
songwriter et al Harry Sprinks who, in the track, manages to mix 
joy and angst seamlessly. A far cry from his previous work in 
former project Lazy Chain it still manages to keep a DIY, raw feel 
that sounds like it's come straight out of Brixton. It feels like there 
is still so much more to come from Cosmic Sloop in the near future 
and if Lazy Chains discography is anything to go by expect as many 
genres and emotions as there are songs. 


KEY TRACK: ' Shepard’ - A simple but effective pop song that 
explodes into a chorus that digs its claws into your conciseness 
for days. 


FOR FANS OF: Lazy Chain, The Growlers, The Wombats. 


infocus | THE LOUNGE SOCIETY 
WORDS | SAM TONGUE 


The last 18 months might not have been the greatest time in the world to start a career in the music industry but for four teenagers from Hebden 
Bridge it all couldn't have gone much more to plan. After releasing their debut single, ‘Generation Game’, at the end of March 2020 on transcendent 
indie label Speedy Wunderground an immediate buzz could be felt for the potential of The Lounge Society. In just the 5:30 that the track spans they 
managed to pack sonic and lyrical punches far beyond their years. Though the punky track seemed a little rough around the edges it was undeniable 
that Speedy’s talent scouts, who at this point are on level with the feeders at La Masia, had done it again. 


What followed was... well nothing. That was until finally at the end of November when they dropped their second single, ‘Burn The Heather’. 
A surprising left turn into a less punk more funk realm, this bouncy 3:30 cut came with all the (cow)bells and whistles you could want, whilst 
retaining the swagger and aggression that made them interesting in the first place. Not only was the song on its own clearly the best they had put 
out but it was also exciting to see how many creative muscles they were able to flex in such a short discography. Soon after came third single * Cain's 
Heresy’ in what felt like more of a return to the punk of ' Generation Game’, but far more polished. It was clear to see the band were evolving, fast. 


The release of their third single also came with the announcement of a debut EP, to mine and many other fans’ joy. Silk For The Starving was slated 
for a mid-June release and although it was made clear that fans would only be getting to hear two new tracks in this release | was happy to take 
anything. When the day finally came around the new tracks, ‘Television’ and ‘Valley Bottom Fever’, didn’t disappoint. The former a bouncy, Talking 
Heads adjacent look at the over politicisation and consumerism surrounding tragic events on, you guessed it, television. They might not have been 
reinventing the wheel with the lyrics “Tragedy makes for good TV” but the willingness it showed in unashamedly saying whatever it is that they want 
to say, no matter how clichéd the ideas was quite refreshing in a fucked up kinda way. 


“Valley Bottom Fever’ was and still is the highlight of their discography so far. A break neck pure punk song that still feels like a Libertines inspired 
coke binge, it doesn't give the listener a single second to breathe. Of course, that’s just personal preference on my part and perhaps the most 
impressive thing about the EP is that you can make completely valid arguments for having each song as your favourite, because not only are they 
all executed brilliantly, they are all tied together by an unmistakable ‘Lounge Society’ sound. Who knew that it could be such a plus to have Dan 
Carey at the helm? 


Leaving out a handful of below par remixes, which | won't attribute to the band, ' Generation Game’ and ‘Silk For The Starving’ are, at the time of 
writing, the bands entire discography. | really struggle to think of many acts whose first five tracks can flex so many different muscles, especially 
when said act is so young. At times that youth can rear its head in a not so brilliant way but with the backing of Speedy Wunderground and what can 
only be described as clear song writing talent, the sky is the limit for The Lounge Society. 


NEWSOUNDS | INTRODUCING 


KERRY FEENEY 
WORDS | ELLA LOCKYER 


THE BACKSTORY: 

LGBTQ+ popstar Kerry Feeney has been releasing music since she 
was young and is an independent singer/songwriter from Liverpool. 
Her debut single ‘Baby Girl Know it’ set the scene for the fire and 
talent that was to follow, amassing nearly 7,000 hits on Spotify with 
a Nitsu remix also being released. Her signature style and red hair 
adds to the fiery confidence within her songs, described as ‘ Oozing 
with sass and sensuality’ she was born with a vibrant energy. 


If you’re contemplating where the next Hot Girl Summer single is 
coming from, it will be Feeney. Her previous work ‘Dangerous’ with 
18k proves that Feeney is one to watch out for. 


The powerful driving bass and Lady Gaga influence give ‘ Audacious’ 
the well earned title with the catchy melody that will be stuck in your 
head for days to come. The standout lyrics are ‘ you are hearing the 
beat when | walk’ and ‘I’m a woman who knows her worth’. Lyrics 
that bring forward the girl power summer hit you've been searching 
for. 


KEY TRACK: ‘ Audacious’. 


FOR FANS OF: Dua Lipa, Britney Spears, Lady Gaga. 


WORKFRIENDS 
WORDS | EOGHAN LYNG 


THE BACKSTORY: 

With their swagger, sonic ingenuity and rapier sharp wit, Workfriends could be forgiven for sounding like the next generation of idiosyncratic 
Manchester band. Well, not quite: They may rock like Joy Division, but these guys are based in Sheffield, which qualifies them as a different type of 
band. Geography, as ever, doesn’t matter when the music is this sophisticated, and Workfriends are poised to bring indie rock screaming into the 
near future. And when their drummer can kick as well as Sheriff Baker does, then they're sure to have audiences screaming from the sides of the 
UK. stages. 


Ata time when bands are discarding their instruments for the precision and polish of an electronic beat, Workfriends are refreshingly honest in their 
outlook, outlet and performance. The organ solos- propulsive as they are- recall the days when Keith Emerson would scatter across the stage with 
shimmering, stylish aplomb. But anyone who thinks that these men are averse to newfound forms of technology will be pleased to know that they 
incorporated electronic drums into their set. 


Bolstered by a recent appearance on Radio 6, Workfriends are gaining traction, and are likely to continue doing so when Lockdown permits them 
to return to the stages. And with their razor sharp lyrics, and thunderous displays of drum exhibitions, why would anyone miss out on seeing them? 


KEY TRACK: ‘Stunt Doubles’: Opening up with a jangly riff straight from the school of Peter Hook, ‘Stunt Doubles’ quickly lifts into 
something more direct and contemporary. Cue some morse code keyboard lines, and the vocals- immediate and ready for lift off- offer a tale of 
disharmony, destruction and unease. Kudos to the keyboard player, who plays their instrument like Ray Manzarek driven on speed, while the 
singer cackles like a Joker monologuing to his Batman. 


FOR FANS OF: Joy Division, New Order, The Smiths, Godley & Creme. 


PROBLEM PATTERNS 
WORDS | KEVIN MAGEE 


THE BACKSTORY: 

They describe themselves as “just a bunch of women screaming 
in a room" but they're so much more. Problem Patterns is a four- 
piece queerpunk band from Belfast, Northern Ireland, composed of 
Beverley Boal, Bethany Crooks, Ciara King and Alanah Smith. 


The band switch roles and instruments, to ensure each member 
in the group has a voice. While often lyrically tongue in cheek, 
no subject is off limits. 


They're as D.I.Y. as it comes and they have done so much in a time 
and place where there’s more talk than action, they formed in 
November 2018, their debut single, ‘Allegedly’, was recorded and 
released within their first month together. It seems that every punk 
band without a Y chromosome get compared to the likes of Bikini Kill 
and L7, but here the comparisons are justified. 


Live they are a force of extra-terrestrial nature and the band were 
nominated for Best Live Act at the Northern Ireland Music Prize 
in 2020, alongside two consecutive nominations for the Oh Yeah 
Contender Award in 2019 and 2020. 


They can be found on a few notable compilations, including The Fight 
Is Not Over by Third Bar, A Litany Of Failures and Bangers & Mash 
Ups, the latter being a charity compilation that the band curated in 
support of She Sells Sanctuary. 


Putting pure pop through distortion pedals it’s refreshing to hear 
bands talking about the specific issues needed to level the playing 
field for everyone and mean it, not leading by example but walking 
side by side with absolutely everybody. 


KEY TRACK: ‘Terfs Out’... the raison d'&tre is in the title, political, 
equal, powerful, and meaningful all in a perfect 2 minutes and 45 
seconds. 


FOR FANS OF: ...music, the Go-Go's, Veruca Salt, Belly. 
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LONNIE GUNN 
WORDS | JIMMY MCCORMAC 


ORGAN MORGAN 


WORDS | EOGHAN LYNG 


PIXIE COLA 
WORDS | ABBIE FOWLER 


PHOTO CREDITS: 


NEWSOUNDS | INTRODUCING 


THE BACKSTORY: 
It's one of my favourite haunts, The Windmill in Brixton. | met the up and coming Lonnie Gunn at a gig there once. A New Jersey native, 
now residing in London and starting her career DIY. 


She makes music alone with her accomplice Niko, a producer who provides a backdrop of distant harmonic guitars and synths, awash with 
an impressive set of pedals. These are enough alone to compliment the haunting, and impressive voice that Gunn has. Heard best in dynamic 
range on her single ‘Hammerhead’. 


Although in her formative stages currently, Gunn is one to watch. An artist and business mind finding herself, with a head full of ideas. She tells 
me that the lyrics for her upcoming work are “often about love with queer and feminist undertones’, and mentions a two song release that she 
has up her sleeve for the autumn time. Talking of the visual side, Gunn has hired “queer Hawaiian artists Jas, Lise, and Vincent”. Some that 
will be inspired by David Lynch and Juno Calypso. 


KEY TRACK: ‘ Hammerhead’. 


FOR FANS OF: Angel Olsen, Weyes Blood, Slow Pul. 


THE BACKSTORY: 

Fuelled by their passion for Dylan Thomas, pastoral rockers Organ Morgan have carried the written word into the precinct of the rock format. 
In the midst of a pandemic pivoting towards agony and uncertainty, Organ Morgan are poised to sing their truths in a world that’s slowly losing 
any semblance of it. 


Etched on the winds that has carried him through the trials of life, songwriter Harris McMillan singlehandedly captures the burdens that has 
aged many of us at this time of Corona. As if pre-empting the end of the virus, McMillan's lyric conjures a world where change, conflict and 
comfort the equipment we bring as we cross our various stations. But rather than take David Bowie’s route into a more esoteric terrain, Organ 
Morgan use this opportunity as their vessel deep within the emotion of their craft. 


Positioning themselves as something cerebral, yet effortlessly commercial, Organ Morgan are an act destined for the live stages, where pint 
and poetry have followed for centuries. Stories need audiences for their destination, but with the lack of a standpoint by which they can 
perform, the songs-particularly the sombre “Dracula’s Toothache- have to stand on their own. It's a testament to the work that the mantras, 
meanings and aphorisms can easily stand by themselves. 


KEY TRACK: ' Dracula's Toothache’: Fittingly for a nation predicated on songcraft, story and soul, Organ Morgan's excellent single was debuted 
on the National Irish Holiday, St.Patrick’s Day. It’s not our place to say whether or not the song is Irish in nature, but it’s certainly more in 
keeping with the values of this writer’s native land than the nursery rhymes strung together on Ed Sheeran’s risible ‘ Galway Girl’. Jokes aside, 
the song represents a fable where aging seeps itself into the narrator’s everyday lexicon. New Sounds recommends a tissue, if you're that type 
of person who likes to weep! The single was released via Broadside Hacks, a new label set up by Sorry's Campbell Baum. 


FOR FANS OF: Dylan Thomas, Paul Simon, John Cale, Father John Misty. 


THE BACKSTORY: 

At just 20 years old, Leeds based singer and songwriter, Pixie Cola has perfected her sound and she casts the spell so effortlessly. 
A perfect initiation into Pixie’s world starts by listening to her Live from Nando’s Yard in Leeds on YouTube - 12 minutes of soft, 
soothing and truly rhythmical vocals over Lofi Hip Hop and muffied Garage soundtracks (a match made in Lofi Hip Hop radio heaven). 


Last year, a video of Pixie Cola covering ‘If | Were A Boy’ by Beyoncé gained 30,700 views on YouTube. The first comment reads, “I hate the 
fact that other singers who aren't that good get more views and you are totally amazing and you aren't blown up. | love this and your voice! 
Subscribed”. Two fellow YouTubers commented in agreement. Other comments state that it made them cry. It gave me goosebumps and 
that feeling in your stomach that only certain singers can give you. 


Pixie seems to have found her path since then through the underground music scene in Leeds. She has performed in both Leeds and London 
for the Readymeal Sound collective in which they managed to squeeze in between lockdowns. 


She certainly has the Leeds university student look - noughties baggy trousers, crop top and hoops - but this time it’s not paired with dance 
music nor a Poundland Bandit starter pack. Instead, soulful jazz with empowering lyrics. An artist that is only just getting started. As Pixie says 
in her Instagram bio, “go get u some pixie dust”. 


KEY TRACK: ‘Temple’: A song that every twenty something needs to listen to when they look in the mirror and recite the lyrics: my body is a 
temple and | will love me for that. 


FOR FANS OF: SZA, London Grammar, Joy Crookes. 


Annie Hogan (Gerry Mknee) | Anti Honey (Carrie-Anne Phillipson) | For Those | Love (Faolan Carey) 


Cosmic Sloop (Cosmic Sloop) | The Lounge Society (Piran Aston) | Kerry Feeney (Helena Anne) | Lonnie Gunn (Jamie Noise) 
Organ Morgan (Seldom Gromz) | Pixie Cola (Luke Goodman) | Workfriends (Workfriends) | Problem Patterns (Betsy Baillie) 


WORDS | CHARLIE ROBINSON 


l'd heard their songs before | went to see them 
but hadn’t read up about them. | expected for 
them to walk on stage, and it be your standard 
four-piece, but on walks one gentleman who I'd 
seen only minutes earlier milling around and 


what 


eid to members of the audience. There’s 
ooks to be an ironing board, a apip 
h a guitar to 


and a keyboard resting atop it, wit 
the side. Rowan Martin begins to play an intro 
before Joey Bradbunpburs s onto the stage 


with a towel aroun 
over his vocals. It was an experience, 


is neck, UU DNE S B 
0 say the 


least, but | left telling all of my friends to check 


them out. 


"The best part about lockdown for us was watching everyone else 
come down to our level", jests Rowan; "Haha yes, welcome to the 
club." Joey laughs along. My first experience of speaking to London 
duo The Rhythm Method is as funny as | imagined it would be, and 
only reaffirmed that the witty nuances in their lyrics on 2019's 
"How Would You Know | Was Lonely' come from a place of sheer 
authenticity. 


The two halves of The Rhythm Method came together in 2013, 
after meeting on the indie circuit of the 2000's and being initially 
apprehensive of one another, “we just tried to do bands or some 
other stuff to different levels of success, well, no success" says 
Rowan, "it wasn't until we were living together that we started 
taking it a bit more seriously." They had wound up living in a 
repurposed office building under the shadow of Tower Bridge, with 
Joey bringing random recordings to Rowan, who "had more of an 
ear for good music", Joey explained. But it wasn't until six years 
later that they released their debut album. During that time they 
wrote the content about their social and work experiences around 
where they were located. “That album was partly studio-recorded, 
and partly recorded across various bedrooms across London", Joey 
tells me, "there are songs on there from as old as six years, and it 
spans our entire existence." 


Although it was a slow burn at first, they've gained production from 
Mike Skinner (The Streets) and even have a song, ‘Wandsworth 
Plain', written with one of their favourites, Chris Difford (Squeeze). 
How do two ordinary blokes trying to make it end up with that sort 
of pedigree? "It came through support tours", Rowan explains, ^we 
were already in the London music scene, around bands like Spector, 
amongst others, and we manage to amass this strange fan base of 
people, and | think Mike and Chris probably picked up on us from 
that, the thing that probably surprised us most is how far word of 
mouth still goes, | think there's an aspect with us where seeing us 
live really completes it." 


E STOET 
FAR 


One of the charms of the Rhythm Method lies in their humour, they 
poke fun at the everyday, and speak the minds of everyone in a social 
situation, they're two blokes trying to get somewhere and having fun 
whilst they do it, and the first album gets this across perfectly. Now 
however, they're onto something new. 


"The majority of the new album was written before the pandemic 
and we are very thankful for that, | couldn't think of anything worse 
than releasing an album that is heavily about it all," Joey explains, 
"We've been swimming in it for so long | think it's opened the door 
for a bit of escapism in music". | can't see Joey speaking, (he's 
decided that Zoom has a vendetta against his laptop), but | can tell 
his words are genuine; “We are living in a time where politics has 
permeated every corner of life, and it feels at times that you can’t 
move for somebody’s opinion on something, we know that nobody is 
waiting around with baited breath to hear what we have to say, so 
we've decided to stay away from the heavy messaging, and look into 
something more vague. The first album was very much about the 
here and now, and this one is a little bit more ambiguous, you know, 
we are here to have a good time and put the entertainment back into 
entertainment.” 


“Yeah,” Rowan nods, “being entertaining might be the most 
rebellious stance you can take in such a political climate, you know 
we have ‘woke’ adverts from McCain's Oven Chips at this point, 
fair play to them, but that’s just the aesthetic of our time, and our 
tendency is to try and break that and be different, so | guess we want 
to be the antidote rather than add to the pile.” 


In order to change things up, the pair sought the help of Bill 
Ryder Jones (The Coral) on production. Rowan’s face lights up at the 
prospect of the scope of the new album; “The first album was very 
much about the small screen, and now we want to go cinematic with 
it, Bill is brilliant for that, where he’s based, The Wirral, there’s big 
skies, big beaches and he’s a big character, he’s kind of the 


embodiment of what we want to do. It’s like working with Scorcese.” 
The pair share stories of working with Bill, “it’s like having a third 
member”, Joey excites. The way they talk about it, you'd forget 
they are a pair of thirty-year old men, but rather 17-year-olds first 
making it big. “It feels like the first time we are actually making 
music | suppose,” Joey explains, “whilst the first album’s recording 
was an honest representation of where the music was coming from, 
it was still the product of effectively penny-less recording, it feels 
now like we're going to be able to get a real cohesive sound and 
be able to push into some wider influences.” Rowan and Joey con- 
tinue to throw influences around, names like Ennio Morricone, John 
Williams, and Danny Olfman; it’s been a long road to this point for 
The Rhythm Method, but they're at a point to be proud of, and they're 
ready to kick on. 


li 


WORDS | BRETT HERLINGSHAW | ILLUSTRATION | MARTIN CONWAY 


The notoriously difficult second album. 
Throughout music culture, there lingers this idea 
that your second record will make or break 

your career. This is entirely subjective, 

of course, but some artists do go through 


the motions. 


Jade 


Not Jade Bird. 


Jade has returned with a more mature, 
confident, and altogether expanded record 
that is bound to launch her even further 


into the stratosphere. 


| meet Jade on a quiet Wednesday morning over a zoom call 
from her respective Air BNB, which she will be calling home 
while in London. From the off, she was smiling, friendly and 
talkative and we got into the flow of the interview. Eventually, the 
conversation shifts towards her new album, Different Kinds of Light. 
The album came after a time where Jade felt creatively exhausted. 
With touring almost constantly for the past three years, she needed 
a break. The creative spark for the album came in the form of the 
Stevie Nicks song Storms, and from that then worked its way into the 
tracklisting on DKOL, using that as inspiration for the track Different 
Kinds of Light. "| remember writing that song, and it was sort of a 
premonition for the whole next year and of my life, and the next 
phase of my life, | didn't know soon after that we'd lockdown." Over 
the next year, the album came together, under the watchful eye of 
legendary producer Dave Cobb who has produced tracks for A Star Is 
Born, along with a myriad of talent such as Chris Stapleton, Brandie 
Carlile, plus many more. 


"| needed a producer to put them all in together and someone who 
just believed in me as a songwriter, and that would carry the way, 
and honestly, | did find that in Dave Cobb." Different Kinds of Light 
is the kind of the second album a lot of artists would dream of. It 
feels more expansive in the range of different influences but doesn't 
overpower Jade's powerful songwriting. Songs like “Now Is The 
Time’ are heavily Bee Gee’s inspired, and all the better for it with its 
infectious qualities that are bound to get festival audiences going. 
Houdini offers a vignette about all the men in Jade’s life, “doing a 
disappearing act.” While her first single, ‘ Headstart’, which appears 
here as a bonus track, offers an optimistic look at heading into a new 
and hopefully more positive year. A lot has changed in the last few 
years. Back in 2019, Jade put out her self-titled debut to widespread 
acclaim in the music press and a top ten debut in the album charts. 
Her songs were intensely personal, drawing from family conflicts on 
album highlight “Love Has All Been Done Before’, which references 
her mum and grandmothers respective divorces. 


A lot can change between the first album and the notoriously 
difficult second album, but Jade has a fondness for her first project, 
but not without fondly talking about her family of producers. “I think 
my first album, | should feel very fondly of, you know, | discovered 
upstate New York, which is where | first you know, | always return if 
I'm feeling crap about creating stuff. So | found that place | found a 
new family and my producer’s family, you know, they sort of like took 
me in, so | think of it fondly.” Jade has matured between her first and 
second album with finding love, a pandemic, along with a new life in 
the USA. "I feel like in my maturity in my songwriting and myself as 
a musician,” Jade beams. “It’s definitely something I’m extremely 
proud to get to; | feel like it was a big leap from my first." 


It also shows that hard work pays off in spades, with Jade now 
having playlisted singles such as ‘Headstart Open Up The Heavens’ 
and ‘Houdini’ regularly spun on Radio 1. Live-streamed shows and 
a live EP entitled RCA Studio Sessions also feature on Jade’s recent 
line of work along with a socially distanced tour in America and a slot 
on Tonight With Jimmy Fallon. Jade’s star is shooting stratospheric, 
and her hard-working ethos reflects that. 


When listening to Different Kinds of Light, you sense the elevation of 
Jade’s songwriting and how her voice and songwriting style is leaps 
and bounds ahead of the first record. Jade also talks about how she 
avoided working with co-writers on her first project and even on the 
second, preferring it to come from a personal place. Jade seems 
very reticent about having co-writers on her records, and rightly so, 
individuals need their voices to shine through. “At the end of the 
day, writing songs is literally right, like writing a diary.” Jade 
mentions how songwriting for her is all about writing down or 
dialoguing to make yourself feel better and just seeing what comes 
from it. “I think it has to start from honest beginnings, and | just 
didn’t want to dilute that straight away. | wanted to get there myself 
and have my own unique voice.” 


America has been a huge part of Jade's life over the last few years 
and has gone into how she has been molded into the confident, 
insightful performer we hear on Different Kinds Of Light. 
Mentors have been vital to her, whether it be Brandi Carlile, Sheryl 
Crow, or Linda Perry, who she has met along the way and helped 
nurture her talent. Jade enthuses how the “I've met and been very 
humbled to just be around, to see how they work and how they’ve 
lived and how they've had these really long careers because it’s 
always what | wanted and | never knew how achievable it was.” 


Jade seems to radiate a relaxed aura and seems wise beyond her 
years of 23. Even with touring on the horizon, Jade has plans on 
recording her third project very soon. "In an ideal world, | want to go 
into my third record quite quickly and then take a break my fourth.” 
Jade also mentions wanting to go to Japan for six months in the 
future to rejuvenate and grow before going into her fourth album. 
She says it’s “to sort of refill creatively and grow. | do a lot of 
growing in the dark, which was quite the new revelation after the 
pandemic.” 


Jade’s fanbase also provides an insight into how connected she feels 
to her audience, with keeping a close social media presence with 
people who are fans of her music. She feels that if they’re going to 
support her and spend money on her music, the least she can do is 
be there for them. Jade continues by saying how people can often be 
going through more than we realize, and feels that connection with 
her fans and to be there for them, “when people you know, send me 
a really long message, or if they're going through something, | like 
to be there for them.” How many stars like Jade really take time out 
to talk to fans so personally? Far fewer than you'd think actually. 


One thing is for sure with Jade Bird, with Different Kinds of Light, 
she continues to soar higher than ever before. 


WORDS | OLI POVER 


Up Their Sleeves: 


A sunny Friday afternoon in Wales. Rushing home from my summer restaurant job | eagerly opened 
my laptop and surfed over to Zoom. The clock struck 4pm and a message popped up on my screen that read: 
“Bill Smith and Xiaofei Zhang are in the waiting room”. 


For those of you who don’t know, Bill Smith is an incredibly 
prolific album cover artist, responsible for so many iconic covers it’s 
actually quite ridiculous. Smith’s most famous works include the 
hypnotic ‘Hounds Of Love’ cover by none other than “Kate Bush”. 
Furthermore, he was responsible for a run of covers for “The Jam”, 
including their debut In The City, All Mod Cons and Sound Affects. 
Not to mention the universally adored “The Cure” cover Three 
Imaginary Boys, even if Robert Smith thinks otherwise, but we will 
get to that. We can thank this man for a stupidly impressive body of 
work spanning 50 years, someone who has worked with the likes of 
“Queen”, “Genesis” and “Van Morrison”. 


On the other hand, Xiaofei Zhang, known as Fei, of Xiaofei studio 
works for independent and major record labels, such as “One 
Little Indian Records” and “Warner Bros”. His clients include 
artist Damien Hirst and his work spans across music, film, art and 
advertising. Impressively, Fei's art has also been involved in 
various film festivals and the “BFI”. Having studied a portfolio of his 
artwork before the interview, | was absolutely mesmerized by 
the pure versatility displayed, the range of artwork shown in this 
folder was immense. Fei's very modern, vibrant designs perfectly 
juxtaposed Bill's classic designs. 


The three of us chatted for a few minutes about that classic ice- 
breaker Covid-19. Fei exclaimed to us how crazy the last two years 
have been, while Bill informed us that he was currently enjoying a 
small break in Whitstable before returning for more work. Small talk 
over, we cracked on with the interview. 


| told Bill and Fei that the conversation was to mainly revolve around 


“old vs new”. Its no question that album art is an integral part of the 
musical experience of an album. However, | pondered whether the 
vitality of a cover has dwindled over the years. The word "iconic" 
is indeed a powerful one, and one that | don't like to use lightly. But 
think of how many iconic covers you can recall from the 60's, 70's, 
80's, 90's and 2000s, an excessive amount, | am sure. However, in 
the age of music no longer being as much of a physicality, | myself 
struggle to bring to mind such a vast amount of iconic covers in the 
last 5 years or so. With that said, | began the interview by asking 
about an undoubtedly iconic cover, and that one that kickstarted 
Bill's career, ^The Beatles" 1966 masterpiece Revolver. 


Bill Smith: "Listening to the music, looking at the sleeve. You get 
something else with the music, you start to get images that build up 
in your head, rather than just a poorly taken shot of the band at the 
time. But it was basically like, this is our music, this is the band. The 
revolver cover took me to another level, it was a really nice mixture 
of line drawing, the montage of the black and white photographs of 
the band. And the way it was sort of mangled in with the hair, it was 
very sort of Dadaist, and a very sort of eclectic montage. And that 
just gave me another feeling about the music I’m listening to.” 


Fei: "Also the Sergeant Pepper and White album, all iconic covers, 
just like The Beatles music, they opened up a lot of possibilities for 
all areas of the arts that came afterwards". 


| Directed the question to Fei, provoking him to tell us of a cover 
he remembers as a teenager that sparked a similar fondness. | was 
incredibly pleased to learn of his influences and passions, and some 
of the images that fueled his passion for music, and simultaneously 


the visual arts, but more importantly how these things go hand in hand 
to provoke such a feeling. | particularly relished Fei's response, he 
explained some of his driving interests as a teenager, when he first started 
getting into alternative music. The first thing he mentioned was the 
"4AD" and "Factory Records” sleeves. “4AD records" of course being 
responsible for some of the most dreamily arresting covers of all time, the 
haunting “Pixies” Doolittle, and the visceral “Breeders” Pod to name a 
few. Furthermore, the “Factory Records” Madchester/acid house/ Tony 
Wilson and everything in between era is genuinely one of my favorite 
movements of all musical history. Those industrial, minimalist sleeves 
were such an important part of instantly grabbing people’s attention 
and luring them right over to the Russel club, or the infamous Hacienda. 
However, the answer that really took the cake was this one. 


Fei: “Power Corruption and Lies by New Order. Its definitely one of 
my favorites, the one with the 19th century flower painting with 
colour blocks on the edge, designed by Peter Saville. It is a 
powerful title for a record. It has that political and Machiavellian feel to 
it. The flower suggests desire, seductiveness and mortality, which works 
with power, corruption and lies wonderfully. The colour blocks on the 
side adds a modernity to the design, this juxtaposition with the classical 
painting makes it a masterpiece of modern design, and at the same time 
has a timeless quality.” 


Once the foundations had been laid down and | had learnt of what 
inspired these two to pursue a career in the visual arts, we got 
down to the nitty gritty. Bill had previously told us about his love for 
the 12” vinyl sleeve, how it’s such a perfect shape to work with, 
and how “when you buy the product and use the product, it’s there 
for all time. So you can keep going back to it and keep reminding 


“Music is still music, but how it’s consumed 
and enjoyed has really changed. And so as 

a result, | think a lot of the album cover 
changes with it. | mean, it's a shame. But, 
generally | feel like in recent years, the 
record cover carries less weight as a part of 
the event of an album release. " 


yourself of why you liked that music, and why that sort of thing is 
such an important part of listening to music. Probably more then 
than now”. With this in mind, | asked Bill and Fei whether they 
believe album covers hold the same weight as they once did, whether 
they are just as quintessential to the experience as they were back 
when Bill was entranced by “Klaus Voorman’s” revolver cover. Or 
the almost religious experience of listening to Power Corruption 
and Lies while studying “Peter Saville’s” enchanting sleeve for the 
first time. Are the majority of people still listening to albums thanks 
to the aesthetic appeal of the cover? Or is this now a rare breed, 
restricted only to Vinyl Junkies or die-hard music buffs? 


Fei: “Music is still music, but how it’s consumed and enjoyed has 
really changed. And so as a result, | think a lot of the album cover 
changes with it. | mean, it’s a shame. But, generally | feel like in 
recent years, the record cover carries less weight as a part of the 
event of an album release. So, on the other hand, the artwork has 
become more important because it gets people to buy the records 
and to keep the physical formats alive. So nowadays you see more 
deluxe editions and the box sets, all kinds of things come out. Also, 
the revival of the 12” that more people are buying now. Or even 
cassettes these days, although | do think the CD is kind of lost 
forever, because of plastic and waste. So, | mean it’s not all 
negative, but | think it definitely carries less weight [as a part of 
the album-release campaign) nowadays. As for the future, with the 
digital environment and mobile devices, the engagement is going to be 
more experiential or [and] interactive. For future generations, the idea 
that music needs to be accompanied by physical packaging may well 
seem absurd. But wherever it is heading, ideas and creativity 
always finds a way”. 


Very recently, | passed my local record store as | was walking 
from my university flat to the train station, briefly peering at the 
display | was immediately drawn to an incredibly arresting cover. 
The sleeve in question was “Matt Berry’s” The Blue Elephant. The 
surrealness and the almost Picasso-esque figure on the front caught 
my attention so much so that | immediately downloaded it off 
Spotify. While listening to the album on the train, an ironic thought 
entered my mind. Even |, a self-proclaimed die-hard music fan, 
would not even buy the physical record and would choose to stream 
instead. Therefore, opting out of this deeper meaning and greater 
journey that could have been had, choosing convenience above all 
else. This only occurred to me as Bill explained how music is more 
commonly consumed via convenience rather than experience. “So, 
for them, music is much more about, I’m on the train, I’m on the bus, 
I'm going to work, I’m doing something else. I’ve got my airpods on or 
whatever, and I’m listening to music.”. The interesting thing is, now 
that | have listened to the album, and indeed did have an experience 
with it, immersing myself in its colourful, jazzy sound, | feel much 
more compelled to buy the vinyl and own the physical copy. The fact 
is that nowadays people rarely buy vinyl on a whim, that being said, 
this is the first instance | can think of in a long time that simply the 
artwork alone compelled me to listen to the album. | asked Bill and 
Fei if they could recall a moment in the last five years or so where 
they have had a similar experience. 


Bill Smith: “I don't see anything, you know, the Squid album, yeah 
it was okay. You know, it was a really interesting, quite arresting 
image until you started looking at it. And then, | don’t know, | agree 
that there aren’t that many iconic artists anymore. Maybe Coldplay? 


Because they've got enough money to, you know, pay for sort of 
special editions. And | quite liked the live album, it was an 
interesting image. Elbow maybe? You know, there are bits. But there’s 
nothing like the Pet Shop Boys, as a body of work that’s so clever 
and integrated. And no one can do things like Spiritualized, you know, 
the covers that look like pills”. 


As the interview drew to a close, | was keen to ask these two talents 
of their creative process, whether they differed due to the different 
times and artists they both have found themselves working with. 
Essentially discovering that each artist and sound require something 
different, and with no set formula for producing the artwork, this 
process doesn’t change over time, rather differs from artist to artist. 
Fei illustrated to us that ultimately “by trying to have a personal 
connection with the music does make the creative process and 
outcome richer and more visceral”. Following on from this, Bill came 
out with a very amusing anecdote, that | have to say | pushed for 
after having read his book “Cover Stories-5 Decades Of Album Art”. 
Bill explains how difficult this process can be depending on the band 
you find yourself working with, in this case it was “The Cure” for 
their debut album cover. 


“Robert wasn't very pleased at all with it. He was even more upset 
when NME started talking about it saying which one of the band was 
meant to be the fridge. So from their point of view, it was probably 
the worst album cover they've ever had, but the best I’ve ever had” 


You can read more from Bill in his book, available at 
redplanetmusicbooks.com, and from Fei at Xiaofei Studio 
and Xiaofei.z on Instagram. 
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“It was just after the first lockdown. Arthur had this idea of getting. - bands sadisti 
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stone 


As he descends the basement stairs, the members.of Squid 
salute Arthur Leadbetter s dad. He carries an antique rackett 
- an impish request.made from his offspring --and takes a seat 
before making his cameo on Squid's debut album. Fast forward 
a year and I’m sat on a zoom call discussing:this very moment 
 Zitlithe band. Laurie Nankivell leans back; comfortably placing 
"his hands behind-his head - a picture not too unlike a 
grandfather preparing to tell his young about the long gone 
“war: He showcases fiis fairy light adorned room, complete with 
“~e aHMV gramophone framed photo, and bites into. his snack of 
~ "choice - an apple: Thence he uncoils the aforementioned tale. 
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cally. with smoke spachines, andazers..- ea hg " 


the sound of his dad's racket, which is like a 16th century German a British heatwaye, -sbut whatais d secret iS this one tifmgewhen 


bassoon. It looks yae big: - here he stops tovextend Himself, reaching 
his arms above his head in a childlike’gurn -“ and Tas loads of inter- 


« a weaving tubes within itand he mapped this tosthe pitch.bend on his 


B 


, 


A Boy Racers, "'a-deck of two cards, is, fromwhiclisthis conversation 


Prophet synthesizer. And'that's why you've got that-kind of amazing. 
like bass-ey tone.on tlat'song that sounds quite otherworldly.” 
^ ^ 


. thread is weaved. Although the first movement has a few familiar 
Squiddish sounds, the second is maybe their most disjointed"pigte 


yet. A malicious sounding drone instrumental, making for the» 


musical. equivalent «of Stepping on a murder fiornets nest and 
being chased home by the buggers. THe isbut ona of many exercises 
* probably, directed at the hit paradë stations that play-Hollseplants 
every-hour, expecting Squid to deliver just one shade of post punk. 


"We, challenge you toa further duel. mr radio!’ | imagine tlie, Squid - 
boys. cursing with 4 maniacal laugh. Narikivell puts on lis, West. 
relieved face, and claims that” “the biggest challenge in record” 
ing the album was making it sotind cohesive. We added all these 


ideas (like that on Boy.Racers)'to fully written tracks last minute. 
It'all came from riffing, off each other like jazz musicians”. No too 
mugh’ofa surprise when you practically Have toive with.Dàn Carey 
for month. To thosevat the back, that’s thë perfectionist*Speedy 
Wunderground spearhead. A ^ , 


" 


“Lex =the engineer - Wastthe first to-arrive,'andhhis móhth opéhed: 


in sheer Shock”. Ollie Judge; the singing drummer tells me: abgut 


- this second handgAlwaggtsh grin lights Uprhis face whil&che'assures 


me the studio ie usllally'in "good Working condition. despite sthe 
naturalparanoia that statks,pim. This'üceasion followed one of many 
lavish parties Carey hosts in his*eisire Hoursawhere artists come 
and go like old friends. Analggue recordings housearey's basement. 
iunt he'recgrded probably collaborated with tféfother and will 
almost certainly be found'on a rarities compilation in gDyearsMudge 
casually-remarks “I've been to quite, few... quite afew crackin 


parties there. We, had a jam with FontaineSD Cua oi whi > 
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He Mmoves*on t0'tell me thatyeveryoné*comes to know. each other 
throughs friends, of friends’. In doing thissthe-band were able to 


"'exparid*tlleigrepertoire f "müfsicialis. This "answers for the wide » 
variety of them to-make guest appearances. Lewis Evans from Black." 


Countty, New Road (saxophone), Martha-Skye Murphy (who provides 
the ‘hellish scream on.Narrator) and Emma-Jean Thackeray: (Jazz a 
multi instrumentalist) for example pop in here and there, giving 
album a strange orchestral quality, pushing the boundaries of what” 


y rock band “can do’. It comes to no surprise that field recordings 8f ^ 


ees, guitar amps and churclfbells appear alone on therdisconnected 
Opening track.“ Resolution Square’. Something strangely fitting to 


. the dystopian quality the albüm provides, Infact the band'spentso * 


managed-to be caused due to Carey's, exotics lifestyle. On one glong experimenting thaigthiey fave ndmerous amounts of düditional 


^ "E 
Eveni previously in their longest" stint of 4 na Mas still 2 


» occasion an unnamed workman was. brought irafter 
his. mixing. desk. had-gone-kaput. Getting his hands dirty, the 


workman drew ifinumerable amounts of ‘smoke combusted gunk’ » 
from the Crevices.of the desk "It’s no secret that Carey,boils. his’ 


rey thought . 


T> 


material they wêre gutted tt lose. One patt of offf conversation goes Y 
as follows: ae “yh eo heh d 
Nankivell: "There was a contested trombone part'on ‘Peel SE that 


Nhe Night) for the raucous Narrator. Although coming across a 
prone he reassures me that : actually the.books content mostl 
elps him to “make observations on the ever changing landgbápe of Sa 
Britain’. Something he describes as the message:of the upcamin 


V-Toned by another member of the band." 
Judge: *laughing* "Who was V toning it | can't remember?” 


a Nankivell: “Anton” *with a smirk* 


Judge: "bursts'into laughter and an aux lead falls out of his 
headphonevsocket* "Oh god!" 


Nankivell (to. me): "I can send you the trombone versionit you 
like" For a group that Carey sliced into upon hearing ‘their early 
dems, it isn't second nature that the harsh treatment continues 
into recording the album. Judgeslaughs and recalls that the track 
Paddling was "originally pitched up a semitone, and then right at 


wtlie last minutë, Danswas like, " does. anyori&adoes anyone. actually 
like*this bit? arid we were all like,’ano.we HATE IT? He-laughs and 9 - 


» 


says ‘good. Me'either'." The sped up complete version is a lyrical™ 


sory against modern society, penned in a Wind-In The Willows esque 


pike e oY 


P * " "a = 
| can't help but askJudge about his lyric writing process fremere, 


getting the'impression that he loves reading. He.tells*me that yes, 9 
— he wrote mány recent songs about tIfé novels ori his shelves - unless" 


it's the’odd film, that sent hinto sleep (A Long Days Jouriiey, Into 


album. - > x 3 ed Fegi 


Concrete Island, ironically .now set outside, the GlaxoSmith-^ 


eKline building, Judge's"scream of ‘mosquito nets«- they Cover the 


sever ’ 


buildings’ may as well be about the face masks we cover‘our, mouths » 


we had.to'tut!There Was a bitof a.cracking tromborte solo andit got swith’ The trackhasiaCaptain Beefheart esque (albeit more polished) 
= < » " = "s 
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snarl to it. Judge is right here (presses a heavy hand tight to the 
face) in the mix, while swarming strings, brass and cartoony synths 
pin down the ears and paralyse the body. Sinister double narratives 
follow later, with a fantastic use of dissonance on the strings to 
soundtrack it. Judge tells me that this happens a lot when the band 
present interconnecting material. More often than not they end up 
being glued together. It is to be noted that this happens more than 
once on Bright Green Field. “We never really talk about what we're 
writing when we write, so we write independently and then think 
about how the two interact with each other after it is written. That’s 
quite a fun way of doing it | think because the two lyrical parts 
always end up having a shared theme even though we haven't 
spoken about it.” He pauses to think, and concludes with ‘Which is 
kind of a testament to how much time we spend together”. 


Upon moving to Chippenham, the group continued experimenting. 
They ‘tinkered’ with altering and writing songs entirely in a barn, 
away from technology and life. Judge tells me that he wrote the 
entirety of the paranoid Peel St in this space. A song that will 
have you questioning ' Is he okay? Someone get him some water’. 
He points his finger, ‘ WHERE WERE YOU WHEN THE ICE CAME TO 
TOWN?'. | ask Judge if this is a warning about climate change, in 
which he answers “It is | guess. By extension, it’s kind of about 
climate change. It’s written about a book called Ice by Anna Kavan, 
and in that book there’s a giant ice shelf that kind of engulfs the 
earth, but you don’t really know if it’s real or not. But it’s also about 
addiction and also about loads of other stuff, so somewhere down 
the line it is maybe.” 


Shards of noise, the equivalent of glass are thrown in musical 
passages here, and more so on 2010 - a personal favourite - a 
perfect contrast to it’s lyrics. | am surprised to learn the band 


have never heard of Glenn Branca upon hearing these. | excitedly 
introduce them to ‘The Ascension’. A record that has tones 
somewhat similar to these tracks. Any noise rock and no wave fans 
will not be disappointed. Judge perks up, “Glenn who? Let me write 
that down.” Somehow however, at the same time these tracks move 
in passages of calm, making it a step forward from no wave. The 
synths cry, peculiar instruments return and the double narratives 
expectedly come back. 


Although the majority of the songs were written before the world 
fell apart, the disconnect in lockdown lifestyle is fully evident 
on the album. Distorted and out of place voices pop in and out on 
numerous occasions before being cut out, as if they are being 
recorded from haunted answering machines. Nankivell tells me 
that between him and Arthur, the two called a group of friends, 
asking questions. More directly, three specific ones. "What's come 
through your door?’ ‘What’s around the corner?’ And | actually can't 
remember the last one.” Here Judge assists ‘Describe an object near 
you’. The colour comes back to Laurie’s face and he explains. "Arthur 
had actually created a piece of music that he’d recorded live for a 
live stream on YouTube that a friend of ours was hosting. And for 
part of that he’d done this same process of getting various voices 
together and overlaying them. And it had created this really nice 
texture where one voice would ask a question and be answered 
by another voice and you'd get this completely surreal babble, but 
sometimes you'd make up the narratives in your head, | guess, in the 
same way, like a result of melody. Steve Reich did this and would 
give you this beautiful tone, even though it’s the result of like ten 
guitars playing slightly similar tones. It’s like 10 voices speaking 
together can give you like a completely different narrative.” 


Maybe the album would sound different in a parallel non 
coronavirus universe. Sometimes it really does come to these after 
effects. We discuss the brain forcibly rewiring itself over this 
troublesome year. The conversation turns to dreams. Laurie rivals 
my own dream the night before our interview, one of a funeral 
hearse turning up at my front door instead of an uber. He smirks and 
animatedly remarks, “I had a dream last night that l'd moved to 
London and l'd moved to a guardianship. But the guardianship was like 
this really large piece of land and there was no roof over my head. It was 
like a Sims house without a roof. And | was kind of just fine with it. | was 
kind of just like, Oh, this is GREAT, London. | don't need a roof. Like I’m 
living in the capital. Um, and then | met my friend Robbie and we 
went skating! That's about it." 


Breakfast In Bristol 

"They came to a gig in Bristol for The Simple Things festival. | was 
so scared for the crowd to be honest. We played on the second floor 
of a big concert hall and there were people crowd surfing, but there 
were walls that were kind of like waist height and people were crowd 
surfing towards this like drop." 


As we talk there is a muffied female voice and Judge subsequently 
bursts into laughter. "My Girlfriend’s just saying how stressful that 
was when that happened. Watching people almost crowd surf to 
their death was quite worrying... no one was injured though... that 
was good. Then we got signed by Warp!’ *more laughter from the 
two* "Quite luckily, it was one of the best shows we'd ever played. 
And yeah, we just had breakfast with them the next day and had a 
nice chat. That's pretty much how we got signed." 


What a picture, imagining the Warp executives inviting a rock group 
to breakfast. A prestigious electronic label turning Squid’s dystopia 
into utopia. 
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Without this male, who had no need, to introduce me to his name of 
Gordon Raphael, pivotal inspiration driving bands such as The Arctic 
Monkeys and The Libertines would have ceased to have existed in the 
same capacity as seen to date. It would still see the youth of today’s 
generation never listening to rock music, solely “because it was their 
older brother’s music and they thought it sucked”. 


This is until a chance meeting would occur, through a former band 
member of Gordon Raphael introducing him to a booking agent 
named Carrie Black in New York from there the Luna Lounge 
would become Raphael's first interaction with The Strokes. To an 
unassuming eye this story would inevitably ponder the question ‘Is 
This It’. This Modern age would happen to emerge out of a small 
studio basement in New York, happened to mass produce a new re- 
wrapped version of guitar music in which the younger generation 
could embrace as their own. Raphael initially painted an image of 
a band who were tentative about working with producers around 
the New York music scene. He opened proceedings recollecting an 
interaction between band and produce, “they told me that they had 
had kind of less than cool experiences in studios, okay, and they kind 
of, they kind of didn’t like most studio environments”. It was clear 
that the young New Yorkers armed with cigarettes and wrapped in 
a scruffy leather and denim combination were eagerly looking for 
a way around the typical corporate approach to music production 
which ultimately ends up with the band being overexerted finding 
themselves tied to the ruthless mechanics of the corporate wheel. 


A question that would baffie the ears of The Strokes came from the 
mouth of very attentive Gordon Raphael, “Hey, what do you want 
to sound like”? unsurprisingly Raphael noted “they didn’t have 
a very technical answer. What they said, was, hey, you know what 
everybody’s doing in New York right now. That’s what we don’t 
want to do”. This largely contributes to the distinct timbre that is 
driving through the record. The desire from the band, to try and arm 
themselves with a complete sound that was authentic to them was 
of course a daunting task however they went about it in multiple 
ways. | asked Gordon Raphael about how the band sounded so unique 
through production and recording, | did not bargain for the answers 
| received. Raphael’s eyes brightened and leaned in and said that 
during the recording’s sessions Julian had rehearsed a take singing 
through a piano amplifier in the middle of the room, while the band 
were recording. Soon enough Julian said, no, no, no, no, | gotta, | gotta 
sing after the music’s done, because | can’t hear myself in that loud 
room. However, “the truth of the matter is that people don’t really 
know is | think there’s one or two notes on the modern age EP, that 
we kept from that first take and blended it in with the rest of the 
vocal”. 


Gordon Raphael enabled The Strokes to sound like their influences 
in which both producer and band would speak about loosely. Gordon 
Raphael turned to me with a fond look in his eye and reminisced 
that “they played me guided by voices, and they played me John 
Lennon watching the wheels. Yeah. And they played me Bob Marley”. 
A crucial factor that sets “Is This It” apart from many other indie 
rock/ guitar revival bands is the horsepower, the energy behind the 
driving nature that is undeniably present on tracks such as ‘New 
York City Cops’ and ‘Take It or Leave It’. A massive part of this 
energy comes from Julian’s vocal in which Raphael took great 
pleasure in pointing behind him towards his white tube preamp. 
Raphael energetically described the process of how he got that 
rawness to magically rotate around Julian’s vocal. “We had, we had a 
moderate warm over overdrive sound on the preamp, and then his 
voice is so powerful and raw anyway, that you're hearing on that 
album, a combination of his raw powerful voice, maybe a little bit of 
electronic boosting Yeah. In an analogue way”. 


In terms of Gordon Raphaels production within the 
instrumentation of the record. | had always been interested in the 
production on one track in particular, the track “Last Nite’. The 
guitars sound very dim on the record but also very crunchy. Raphael 
turned to me and played the song out loud and then explained. “It’s 
like, they're, they're kind of sharing the space. Yeah, because it's 
in a lower range. There's nothing there. It's like there's nothing it's 
really in your face. Yeah. And also there on the side, and he's in the 
middle. So it just feels really big". | asked an intrigued Raphael 
if he could pick one track from the first record to epitomise The 
Strokes, he instantly looked at me dead pan and said, "New York City 
Cops". The inspiration behind the record was based on the state of 
New York City during the early 2000's. “I watched an event where 
there was like, a guy with a, you know, sweat suit, whatever they 
are, you know, like, you know, a Nike shirt. And he was talking to 
his mate, and he had a beer in a bag and he was like, just drinking it 
talking to his mate. And this unmarked van pulls up to plainclothes 
policemen come up, and like, drag this guy off the street, you know, 
because he's drinking a beer on the street”. Although, due to the 9/11 
tragedy at the time the track “New York City Cops’ was chosen 
to not be placed on the record. A track named, ‘When It Started’ 
was recorded and placed on the record instead. Although Raphael 
firmly stated that it was nothing to compare to masterful “rock n roll 
action”. 


The recording process was full on however it was far from 
typical. Gordon Raphael felt creatively free. The Strokes were under 
immense pressure to record their debut record as the success 
that they had found through their ‘This Modern Age’ demo. This 


unlocked the door in which behind it was awaiting a European tour. My 
favourite part about talking about The Strokes with Gordon was how 
he so effortlessly gave such a unique inside look into the gear that 
enabled the massive sound that was achieved on the record. It is so 
easy to see how The Strokes became such an inspiration for young 
musicians as their approach to recording was the epitome of ' Do It 
Yourself’. Raphael stated Each boy played one guitar, their guitar. 
Albert played a Stratocaster, and Nick played the Epiphone hollow 
body guitar with the P 90. Just to be clear, before Nick Valensi had 
played that combination of guitar and pickup on a recording, no 
other guitar tone was comparable. It was a completely unique sound 
that they had achieved. It is easy to see why as a friend of the band, 
JP was always roaming around the studio. Gordon stated that "| think 
he had given lessons to everyone in the band at that point. Maybe 
except for fab”. Raphael being a young musician himself at the 
time, knew how to harness the magic out of what they had, and he 
remembers that both Nick and Albert “both had the same amplifier; 
kind of modern Fender tube amp called a Devitt Hot Rod DeVille”. 
“They had one pedal; they both had the same pedal. This is what’s 
called a Jekyll and Hyde overdrive box”. And | used one microphone, 
the same microphone on each cabinet”. This is really when it all 
starts to become clear, how this casually dressed humble individual 
really held a major part in reviving rock music over the last 20 years. 
“So you got a microphone, you have an AMP you have one pedal and 
you have a guitar, and everything is created only by that there’s no 
effects. There’s no doubles guitars, there’s no overdubs. There’s no 
extra parts. There’s no reverb there’s no there’s no delay. There’s no 
car, there’s no effects. There’s no plugins on it. Some guys playing 
the guitar, one guitar each”. 
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«A ESL band you ve neve 


It all began in a seedy Amsterdam hostel located on the cusp of the bustling red-light district in 2017. «^ 
| found myself under the influence of substances | would rather not discuss; sat gawking out of the cobwebbed " 
casement-style windows poncadiug when my stupor would end. In the background of my pandemonium, 

thanks to a Spotity algorithm, a psychotropic tsunami of face-melting hippie-grunge engulfed the room. 

| Was submerged ina synesthetic experience can t rationally expla s Shallow Waters, 

and lll always remember themas the band that made me feel the 


time, H 

to be out in 

nature. 
- Walking 
through 
forests and 
taking it all 
in, grabbing 
inspiration 
from the 
environment” 


Believe it or not, coincidentally, the band*and | hail from the same recklessly underfunded northern 
town — Wigan. Now, | know what you'resthinking. A Wigan writer, hyping up a Wigan band. This could be 
perceived by many as biased.dn defiarice of this, |, like Martyn and thewest of his band; don't really 
to modern-day scene theory: “I think people get too hung up on Where bands come from. It’s greatto 
romanticisesthe'90s Manchester scene or the grunge scene in Seattle. Today's music scene is so broad 
because of the internet, so it has become irrelevant. Any fucking idiot with a laptop can make musi¢ 
noW sHe says in his thick northern brogue. The band don’t want to be pinpointed to one place or time 
periods the band’s sound shouldn't be associated with a location by reason of its daring fluidity, Shallow 
Waters music is like an ocean; it has its own rules: 


Spirituality is a driving force behind the band, "We're all into mindfulness and meditation. 
Consciousness-expanding experiences help us with the music. We like imagery and seeing the music as 
well as hearing the music. It's more than just what it makes you feel”. Martyn states with a secluded 
glare in his eyes. Shallow Waters are undoubtedly kaleidoscopic. Their music is like a sea of polychrome 
syrup, capable of inducing tarantism without warning. Inherently inspired by Mother Nature, Martyn 
finds himself spending a lot-of time surrounded by trees and greenery. “In my free time, | like to be out 
in nature. Walking through forests and taking it all in, ig pr from the environment The 
band have previously been outspoken when it comes to environ ism and vegetarianism. “It started 
about three years ago. We decided to educate ourselves on the a and the poor treatment 
of animals. They're destined for a life of suffering in the conditions i d on theme Since then, we ve 
made the decision not to be a benefactor to such a cruel industry”. Chris astutely adds. 


If the boredom of the Covid-19 crisis has become too much and you're looking for something unique 
and exciting, expand your palate and try Shallow Waters. The powerful infusion of grunge and 
psychedelia soaked with globules of metal will tickle the fancy of any hard rocker (or trip taker). We need to 
support our small local bands trying to make their way in the capitalist hellhole in which we call the 
music industry. Now is the time to pay attention to the little fish. 


In Memoriam: 
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One evening back in 
1981 | came home 
from school to find my 
brother Jeta sitting in 
the living room with 

a new vinyl record in 
front of him. | stared at 
it dubiously, wondering 
what he had acquired 
this time. A face I'd 
never seen before 
Stared back at me from 
the sleeve. 


| had no idea then who Chick Corea was. Living in Darjeeling in a corner 
of India, any jazz was scarce to come by. | had recently started playing 
the guitar, and was caught up with the notion of “improvisation”, even 
if all | knew back then was the A minor pentatonic scale. | turned the 
sleeve over to find that no, there was no guitar player in the lineup. 


Would this be much fun? 


On first listening, | couldn't connect with the music at all. It seemed 
subdued and even a little banal to me. | didn't realise that my hearing 
had a long way to go before | would begin to perceive the music for 
what it was. 


It grew on me gradually. My first point of contact was with 
Bunny Brunel's fretless bass. At that time, | had never heard of the 
instrument, not having discovered Weather Report. Slowly, the 
other performances began to reveal themselves. The leader's Fender 
Rhodes textures and wailing Moog lines sounded interesting, though 
| had no comprehension of the scales and harmonies involved. Joe 
Farrell's flute on Slinky became a favourite solo to listen to. Of 
course, there was no way then that | could actually play this music. 
But | liked. There was an emotional quality to the phrasing which was 
all very new for me. 


Soon, | heard Chick’s Musicmagic, and some of his earlier Return to 
Forever work. Al Dimeola’s guitar, particularly on the track Romantic 
Warrior, became a source of interest. It seemed that yes, Chick was 
all right really and that perhaps | could progress by listening to his 
music. | even began to play my guitar more diatonically, hoping to 
emulate some of the phrasing. 


And then, a year later, my cousin Anmole introduced me to a cassette 
copy of Three Quartets. 


(In hushed whispers) “My friend in the States just sent this over. It is 
an outstanding album. But you might not get it.” 


| reached for the cassette. “Let me hear it?”. 


| took the tape home, started listening, and was transfixed. This 
music was very different from RTF or any other Chick albums | had 
heard until then. It was in a mainstream format featuring him on the 
acoustic piano, Eddie Gomez on the upright bass, Steve Gadd on the 
drums, and Michael Brecker on the tenor saxophone. That was where 
the resemblance with any mainstream jazz that | had heard before 
ended. This was serious music, replete with abstract harmonies and 
scales, with a very free and open rhythm section, and long, complex 
solo playing. 


And it all made sense to me in a way | could not explain. 


Through the 1980s, | gradually heard more Chick Corea, and he 
quickly became the biggest musical influence | had at the time. | 
had no idea how to break into the music myself, as there was no 
possibility of receiving instruction in jazz, or of finding accomplished 
cats to hang out with. | started to hear the tremendous diversity in 
his music: the raucous fusion of RTF, the pop-flavoured sounds of the 
Electrik Band, sudden authoritative indulgences in serious jazz, and 
introspective solo piano moments. 


Finally, after hearing Cappuccino from the album Friends, | decided 
I'd had enough of gawking from the sidelines. It was time to wade 
into it myself, figure out the changes and the notes, and see if | 
could make any sense of it. The track was very challenging, being 
an uptempo swing featuring Gomez, Farrell and Gadd along with the 
leader, and it took me several hours to see the structure clearly. But 
it made sense. 


Being primarily a guitar player, | couldn’t really find a way to perform 
Chick’s music till 2006 when | started working with Rose Eilert, a 
very capable jazz pianist from Sydney, well-versed in jazz theory and 
traditions. She could understand the forms and harmonies far better 
than | did. 


| crossed over into bass playing, and we started to perform in a trio 
format regularly. While most of our earlier output was influenced by 
Bill Evans, Chick Corea gradually entered the repertoire too. 


| discovered that it was far more delightful for me to play the 
upright bass in the context of Chick’s music. Timekeeping was always 
vital and gave me much to do with a drummer, and the harmonies 
were open enough to let me phrase very freely. And yes, Cappuccino 
became a mainstay of our gigs. 


Eventually, | grew out of much of Chick’s music. RTF now sounded 
dated and not very subtle to me. Albums such as The Leprechaun, The 
Mad Hatter and Musicmagic were bloated with saccharine cliches 
and excessive, indulgent orchestration. 


There had been a time when l'd enjoyed his work with the 
Electrik and Acoustik Band formats, which were commercially very 
successful for him. The level of musicianship and precision is quite 
extraordinary on these, and there was always something to learn 
technically, particularly in the area of timekeeping. But the music 
was, finally, rather forgettable. 


In November 2018 Chick Corea visited India to perform a solo piano 
concert in Mumbai, which | attended. His playing was outstanding, of 
course, but | was distracted by his propensity to speak all the time, 
mix classical pieces with jazz renditions, and resort to gimmickry 
such as having his portrait painted during the concert. | realised that, 
regardless of his prowess as a pianist, it wasn’t possible for me to 
listen to him playing alone for more than half an hour. 


| realised I'd grown out of nearly all of Chick Corea’s music, except 
his mainstream jazz ensemble work. This was, and still remains, 
significant for me. Especially three albums: Three Quartets itself, 
Now He Sings, Now He Sobs, and Time Warp. 
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Stephen Fretwell: 
It's Been a Long Time 


After a 13-year long wait, Stephen Fretwell has treated us to his 
third studio album, Busy Guy. | was very eager to chat to him and 
fill in the gaps from this last chapter of his life. As | persevered to 
reach him on release day without any luck, | couldn’t help but think 
to myself, has he disappeared just as suddenly as he’d returned? 


“Sorry I’ve been out of contact, I’m so sorry,” Fretwell tells me, 
once | finally get through to him. It almost feels like an apology for 
the last 13 years he’s been absent from the music scene. 


"That's alright, | was worried you'd taken another hiatus so soon,” 


| say. 


Fretwell laughs. “No, me and Dan Carey stayed up and listened to 
the album on Spotify and had a big night. | just forgot about the 
interview and thought I'd treat myself to a lie in since it was release 
day, so sorry." 


"No, that's absolutely fine," | say. If there was ever an excuse for 
forgetting an interview or earning a lie in, this was surely it. 


Fretwell depicts to me what sounds like a New Year's Eve count- 
down, complete with the same overwhelming level of excitement and 
anticipation, consisting of him and Carey sitting in front of the 
computer screen at 11:59pm with Spotify open, waiting for the big 
drop. "It clicked over to midnight and the album just appeared there 
and it was just a big moment for us both," says Fretwell. 


Stephen Fretwell grew up in Scunthorpe and cultivated his musical 
roots in the Manchester music scene in the early 2000's, frequenting 
bars and playing gigs in Northern Quarter. He released his debut 
album, Magpie, in 2004 and its follow-up, Man on a Roof, in 2007. 
Fretwell established a name for himself for his vivid and poetic 
lyrics and minimalistic, stripped back acoustic sound. His song, 
‘Run’, became well known among households thanks to it featuring 
as the theme music to the sitcom, Gavin & Stacey. But after 
being dropped by his record label due to not meeting predicted sales 
figures and his partner falling pregnant with their first child, Fretwell 
subsequently began what would be a 13-year hiatus from making 
music. 


"Well, | suppose, you know, you try to live life going forwards, don't 
you? But you review it backwards," Fretwell says, my first taste of 
what would be one of many philosophical musings throughout our 
chat. 


After two years of some self-confessed “pottering around", 
Fretwell's second son was born and he moved to Brighton with his 
young family. 


"| kind of lost a bit of confidence or, certainly, I’d lost the idea of 
myself as someone who singularly [makes music] and that's every- 
thing about my life. Every time | tried to go back to make a record, it 
just never felt like | could do it, | suppose. | just listened to the songs 
and thought: that's not good enough. Do | really think | should be 
contributing to the world of art, putting something out? Do | think | 
have something worthwhile to say?” 


This is the universal struggle of an artist, a feeling experienced by 
so many, yet conquered by so few. Fretwell found the secret for 
overcoming this mindset in Wetherspoons, of all places. Not at the 
bottom of a pint, but from working as a kitchen hand. 


"| got a job working in a kitchen, washing pots and doing stuff like 
that. It kind of smacked me in the face a bit that there was some- 
thing else | could do and | should really have a go at it. | made a 


wager with myself that if you do this, and it doesn’t work, at least 
you did it. Because you might kick yourself for the rest of your life 
that you didn’t try.” 


“Not having any choice is a good thing sometimes,” he adds. Fretwell 
really isn’t making it easy to stick to my word count when he weaves 
these golden threads of wisdom through our conversation so freely. 
Fretwell recorded Busy Guy with Speedy Wundergound label owner 
and his close friend of 15 years, Dan Carey. Even if you haven't 
heard his name before, you're probably familiar with his work. The 
London-born producer is the man behind an impressive array of the 
UK's most promising acts such as Irish post-punks, Fontaines D.C, 
London experimental rock group, Squid and poet turned rapper, Kate 
Tempest. Carey is also responsible for hits such as Sia's ‘Breathe 
Me’ and Kylie Minogue's ‘Slow’, as well as for mixing songs for Hot 
Chip, Grimes, Dizzee Rascal and M.I.A. In other words, he's a very 
handy guy to have as a friend. 


The album title, Busy Guy, came from a long running joke shared with 
Dan Carey, when he asked Fretwell one day about his habit of always 
carrying a copy of The Guardian, a notebook and a collection of pens 
with him everywhere he went, which was commonly the pub. 


"| said to him, well, if you've got these things — if you've got a 
notebook, a newspaper and a bunch of pens, and you go to the pub in 
the morning, then you look like a busy guy, rather than an alcoholic. 
[Carey] thought it was funny so he always calls me busy guy. As we 
walked out the studio, he wrote on the tape box ' Busy Guy' and no 
one would let me change the title after that." 


When | ask if he would say he's been a busy guy these last 13 years, 
Fretwell responds: 


"| have been busy with family things. It was the best time of my life 
hanging out with my little kids but yeah, | wasn't busy with music, | 
suppose. That seems to be part of the humour in that title." 


But despite his tongue in cheek album title, Stephen Fretwell has 
genuinely been busy recently. Following the breakdown of his 
marriage and his decision to give his music career another shot, he 
took a more disciplined approach to song writing, starting with daily 
visits to the British Library. 


"In the past | wouldn't have to worry about songs, they just took 
care of themselves. Whereas this record, | didn't have anything when 
| started it. | hadn't picked a guitar up for so many years. | had a 
couple of little things that were in my mind and | had to be really 
strict. | started going to the library everyday from nine until two and 
moving the words around and working on lyrics. Then after doing 
that for about a year, it felt like it had gained some momentum as a 
project and it was taking care of itself again." 


The way Fretwell speaks about his creative process makes it sound 


like it's often effortless. Perhaps it's taken some extra work to get 
back into his usual flow, but everything seems to align and fall into 
place in a mysterious kind of way for him. His studio session with 
Dan Carey, where they ended up recording the whole album in a 
single sitting, is a shining example of this. 


"| brought Dan a set of lyrics and | brought myself a set and he 
moved them around on the coffee table in the control room and said: 
| think that's the order you should do them in. | looked at it and said: 
that's the same order | had in mind, or there abouts. You shout out 
the title at the beginning of each one, and I'll move the lyrics on 
the music stand and just go for it... Then about two hours later, we 
walked out the studio and it was done. Then we've just been waiting 
for it to come out today, so it’s quite a big day, really.” 


While Busy Guy still contains Fretwell’s signature sound, between 
the lulls of his guitar, you can also hear the seasoned tones of a life 
having been lived. This album is darker than his previous records and 
rightly so, with the looming themes of divorce and loss cast through- 
out its tracks. Fretwell says this is his most authentic album yet: 


“When | wrote those first two albums | was a posturing young man, 
| was striving to become a big star. | was on a major label and | had 
all the wide-eyed energy of youth. When | listen to them, | can hear 
where | was trying to be a hit rather than trying to record something 
beautiful or that | felt was pleasing to me.” 


I've got the lyrics of ‘The Long Water’ from Fretwell’s new album 
bouncing around in my head as I’m writing this: 

It's been a long time 

And time changed everything. 


It has been a long time since we'd last heard from Stephen Fretwell 
and time has changed mostly everything. He's 39 now, he's 
experienced both marriage and divorce, raised children, moved away 
to a seaside town and is back living in London. He might not be the 
wide-eyed, fame-focused rock star he once was, but he's found that 
fire in his belly again and reignited that creative spark. Even though 
Busy Guy is a break-up album, there is something hopeful about 
endings that blur into beginnings and an artist re-immersing himself 
in his craft. 


When | ask if he's planning on sticking around on the music scene for 
a while, Fretwell teases that he's already working on his next record. 
He's even ran it past good friend Dan Carey and "it looks like a goer". 
“I'm just grateful that I’m able to [make music] and that people 
are interested because | really wasn't expecting people to be so 
welcoming of it,” says Fretwell. 


Busy Guy is out now on vinyl and all major streaming platforms. 
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SOUNDTRACK SPECIAL: 


Those first few loud, energetic bangs of 
a drum fill your ears as you watch p 
of shoes slapping the concrete of the 
streets of Edinburgh. The song is Iggy 
Pops Lust For Life", and the 

Scottish UL ASIE we come to 

adore are Renton and Spud. 


r 


“Choose Life” announces Renton’s confident narration, just as Iggy 
Pop’s gorgeously twangy guitar kicks in. “Choose a career. Choose a 
family. Choose a fucking big television...” Anyway, you know the rest. 
As this cult classic speech reaches an end with the endlessly iconic 
“Choose your future. Choose life” we have Iggy Pop belting out those 
five magic words. “HERE COMES JOHNNY YEENNN AGAIN!”. A surge 
of adrenaline rushes through you as these words are paired with 
Ewan McGregor’s Mark Renton smoking a cigarette, and collapsing 
in a climax of the heroin kind. This kind of adrenaline never really 
lets go of you throughout the next hour and a half, thanks to one 
of the most seminal soundtracks of all time. If it isn’t a surge of 
excitement pumping through your veins, then it’s a carefully curated 
track to produce some other powerhouse of emotion. This could be the 
gut-wrenching dissonance Renton finds himself consumed by, 
represented by “Blurs” Sing. Or, the junkie limbo of “Underworld” 
in Dark And Long, that makes you feel like you're going through 
withdrawals yourself as you nervously experience that pulsing 
techno rhythm. 


Its so rare for every single song on a soundtrack to feature an iconic 
moment, there’s not one track that’s simply there just to fill in what 
may be an otherwise awkward moment. Look at it this way, the dust 
has just settled from the giddy euphoria created by Lust For Life, and 
the spectators are already treated to the blissful tones of “Brian 
Eno” with Deep Blue Day. As Renton dives headfirst into the “worst 
toilet in Scotland” to desperately retrieve his depositories, the song 
swirls round your eardrums as our favorite junkie frolics about in the 
ocean. This is the moment where it first becomes evident that each 
song has been so carefully chosen to suit a specific moment of the 
film, to the point where any other track in its place would just seem 
absolutely barmy. Deep Blue Day adds a touch of surrealness, further 
emphasizing what power a soundtrack can hold over a film, any other 
song may make the moment seem out of place. It really is an eclectic 
soundtrack for an eclectic film. This is why the soundtrack does so 
well to support the film, moving the characters along their story in 
a way that not many other films do. It even goes as far to provide 
character development and serves as a big concrete foundation that 
allows the events of the film to unfold on top of it. 


Think about the start of the film, the first 3 tracks Lust For Life, 
Deep Blue Day and “Primal Screams” Trainspotting are all rela- 
tively upbeat tracks, they help us get to know the characters ands 
set the a fast paced, exciting entry to the movie. Towards the 


end of the first act we have some absolutely electric music to 
guide Mark Renton on his journey of easing himself off the skag. 
As Renton, Spud, Tommy and Sickboy decide to hit the clubs for a 
boozy/amphetamine fueled night, we're met with the sounds of 
“Heaven 17s” Temptation. As Renton semi aimlessly stumbles around 
the club, failing to get a girl to dance with him, the camera cuts to a 
character we go on to know as Diane. And what an introduction she 
gets, the classic 80s disco tunes switch for something a little more 
fast paced, Renton has found his aim in Diane and boy does the music 
reflect this. We are first greeted with her as she stands against the bar 
smoking a cigarette, pair this with those first few notes of “Sleepers” 
Atomic, and you get something that just looks so effortlessly cool. The 
determination of the track, paired with Renton’s excessive desire 
to talk to this girl creates an absolute masterpiece of a scene, and 
really one of the best moments of the film. Its such an iconic scene 
that, as | write this, with the song on in the background, | can so 
vividly picture Diane walking through the club and pouring two drinks 
down her neck with such confidence. All the while this incredible riff 
carries the scene while we have Renton expressing his instantaneous 
attraction, “And with that, Mark Renton had fallen in love”. And with 
that, | had fallen in love, precisely 21 minutes and 51 seconds into 
the film, before the first act was even over. | had fallen in love with 
a scene so passionately crafted by Danny Boyle, a scene that adds 
so much character development to Renton as he ventures out into 
the mainstream of the culture, rather than hiding away in Mother 
Superiors crack den. A scene about lust, desire, a scene that sparks 
life onto the screen, and one that | wish | could inject into my veins as 
Atomic booms away in the background. There are so many 80s disco/ 
club tracks that could have been used here, but none that would look, 
sound, and feel as fucking cool as this one does. An explosive track to 
end a pretty explosive first quarter of this seminal film. 


As the Atomic sequence comes to a close and a new chapter 
begins, the fate of old Rentboy and his so-called friends quickly goes 
down the gutter. Disaster, depression, doom and ultimately, death 
are all now key themes. And at the center of it all? Skank, junk, 
smack, more commonly known as heroin. At the start of the film, 
| certainly wouldn't disagree with you if you said that heroin use in 
the film is glorified. As Renton gleefully describes to the ecstatic 
tunes of Iggy pop "Take the best orgasm you've ever had, multiply 
it by a thousand, and you're still nowhere near it." However, from 
here on in, Danny Boyle steers us away from this glorification and 
straight into an anti-drugs advert. As always, Boyle has a variety of 


devices at his disposal in order to make this work, the soundtrack 
quite easily being the most effective one. For example, the next song 
in the soundtrack is non other than "Iggy pop's" Nightclubbing, an 
excellent fever dream of a track. The song plays over a montage of 
Renton and friends stealing car batteries, drugs from pensioners and 
just about anything they can get their hands on in order for them 
to finance their addiction. From here on in, the grim reality of the 
life of a junkie sets in. Something | think that is very cleverly done 
here is the decision to use another “Iggy Pop” track, in order to 
contrast the exciting thrill ride of a tale that’s spun to us at the start, 
emphasized by Lust For Life. But now we have a complete juxtaposition, 
the stealing, disassociation, monging out on the sofa, and complete 
moral depravity that Renton shows here is perfectly underlined by 
Nightclubbing. A spooky track written by Bowie and Iggy regarding 
a night walking through Berlin feeling like ghosts works incredibly 
well here. The sinister undertones the track dishes out means that 
it is perfect for this questionable activity. The gloriously, ever so 
slightly twisted atmosphere produced by Nightclubbing is the only 
way to score this especially twisted behavior. Ultimately, this “Iggy 
Pop” masterpiece signals the departure into pure debauchery and 
immorality. 


| really could write pages upon pages, going into excruciating 
detail into each and every song featured in this movie. But sadly, 
my words are running out. So I'll leave you with this. What exactly 
is it that makes the Trainspotting soundtrack so important, 25 years 
later? The film came out in the summer of 1996, slap bang in the 
peak of that glorious Britpop movement the UK found themselves 
consumed by. The film became an enormous part of Britpop culture, 
thanks to the likes of “Blur” and “Pulp” in the soundtrack, allowing 
us to associate these songs with fictional characters that seemed 
so real. We could resonate with these people, who we may have 
completely dismissed due to their unlawful habits, they listen to Iggy 
Pop and Lou Reed just like we do, they listen to New Order and dance 
to Heaven-17. As well as providing profoundly brilliant moments of 
sound and screen, like that poignant Perfect Day scene, we were 
also introduced to things like Born Slippy. A masterpiece of rave 
music. The end point being, the soundtrack has held up so well its 
almost unbelievable, becoming a token of Britpop culture, but also 
something that’s transcended its era. The fact that 25 years later, 
| have felt compelled to write this piece, just like more will in another 
25 years time. 
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Dublin has birthed one or two bands; The Things and Cheap Freaks 
came from Dublin, The Mighty Stef, Exploding Eyes, The Frames, 
The Urges, Bell X1, Humanzi, the #1’s, Melts, My Bloody Valentine, 
Badhands, Count Vaseline and Stefan Murphy himself, Temper 
Drone, Damien Dempsey, The Dubliners, surprisingly, the list goes 
on and on and in continuing with that fine tradition, there’s Keeley. 
Oh, | forgot the Commitments. Anyway, former Session Motts lead 
singer Keeley brings a mesmerising hybrid of fuzzy psychedelic rock 
and blissed-out dreampop propelled by a motorik krautrock groove 
to the table at Eddie Rockets. Fronted by vocalist and guitarist 
Keeley, the band includes Marty Canavan on keyboards, Martin Fagan 
on bass and Pete Duff on drums. 


Last Words is the first track to emerge from an extensive period of 
recording undertaken by Keeley with producer Alan Maguire over the 
last 18 months. The sessions have spawned a concept album set for 
release in late 2021 with a string of singles and EPs scheduled either 
side of the album’s release. | asked Keely what she'd been up to 
during lockdown “Apart from ‘Last Words’ | devised a project called 
“Keely’s Rockdowns’ in which | filmed myself performing songs by 


other artists and uploaded the results to my socials. To keep things 
fresh, | learned the songs only minutes before capturing them on 
video or changed the guitar parts in some way, like Neil Young’s 
“Harvest Moon’ | wrote a guitar solo (it didn’t originally have one). 
Also, | want to learn and film all 75 The Smiths songs...". Well, if you 
want to be the best guitar player in the world, who better to learn 
from than Johnny Marr? 


What do you think of these live streams then? “My attitude is ‘needs 
must’. If we can’t play live, if people cannot assemble in crowds 
safely in a way that is carefree and for however long the virus is 
ravaging the planet then live-streams will have to do, they’re the 
next best thing. On one hand live-streams lack the intensity of a 
concert experience and the communal aspect but there’s an 
intimacy and personal touch to them that you might not get from a 
gig in a proper venue...”. 


Keeley pursues an unusual conceptual thread, conceived several 
years ago, focusing on German tourist Inga Maria Hauser, whose 
murder in Northern Ireland in 1988 remains unsolved. From June 
past ‘Brave Warrior’ demonstrates the multi-faceted song writing 
smarts of one of Ireland’s most talked about emerging bands, from 
this upbeat lead track to more spacey, darkly dreamy electronic 
offerings, drenched in drama and soaked in sadness. This 4-track 
collection was produced and engineered by Alan Maguire, who mixed 
it together with Keeley, and mastered by Anthony Chapman (Franz 
Ferdinand, DEVO, Cathal Coughlan, Jesus Jones, Wolfhounds). 


For the past five years, frontwoman Keeley has been publishing ‘The 
Keeley Chronicles’ blog, dedicated to this unique, harrowing, and 
mystifying case, correcting the falsely published details of Inga’s life, 
and piecing together what really happened in her final days. Working 
closely with Northern Irish police, senior politicians, and Inga’s legal 
representatives in Northern Ireland in concerted efforts to advance 
and resolve this notorious case, she is keeping the memory of this 
beautiful and mysterious soul alive. “Inga is the subject of every- 
thing | write. From the moment | first read about her exactly five 
years ago now, her cause became a burning obsession for me. Since 
that day | haven’t written a song about anyone or anything else... 
| consider myself a concept artist and my purpose is to give Inga a 
voice,” says Keeley.‘ Brave Warrior isnowavailableeverywhere online, 
including Spotify and Bandcamp. Fans can look forward to a 
full-length album in 2022, as Keeley is already recording it at 
Darklands Audio in Dublin, where Fontaines D.C. also recorded their 
first album. Oh, the Fontaines D.C. are another band from Dublin, 
forgot to mention them earlier, sorry, interestingly, if you're a fan of 
the Frames, they used to be called the Frames D.C. and for the same 
reason as the Fontaines, the D.C. stands for Dublin City. Every day is 
a school day here in Ireland. 


Speaking of Ireland, they are now a member of Dimple Discs, the 
label set up by Undertone Damien O'Neill and fellow Derry man Brian 
O'Neill in 2018 because “Brian opened his big mouth when Damian 


said he had some tracks! Next thing they put out his solo LP and 
then it started to grow" (more on Dimple Discs later as there is 
forthcoming archive material from Microdisney and Fatima 
Mansions). They are now in the company of Eileen Gogan, The 
Undertones, Cathal Coughlan (The Fatima Mansions, Microdisney), 
Kev Hopper, Dragon Welding, Nick Haeffner and Baby Shakes 


What about the future? “The world is ours if we want it. And we 
want it. Currently recording a second e.p. and a debut album in two 
separate studios simultaneously. I’m constantly writing. We will be 
playing live from August and plans are underway to tour U.K. and 
Europe next year. In the days since the e.p. came out the tracks 
have been playlisted by 125 different radio stations around the 
world (throughout Europe, Asia, the Middle East, even as far away as 
Africa, Columbia, New Zealand, and Japan) so there is ample evidence 
that there is demand for what we're building around the world. The 
attitude of Irish acts being expected to kowtow with their heads low, 
like sonic serfs is non-sensical. We have the biggest rock band on the 
planet who have been the biggest rock band on the planet for longer 
than any other artist in music history. | don’t see why it should limit 
our scope of ambition...” and breathe “...and commercially, | feel on 
fire and intend to keep mainling music until the day | shuffie off 
this mortal coil. | believe in only two things — music and Inga Marie 
Hauser. But | believe in them to an almost deranged degree. | subsist 
on a diet of pure passion and intend to keep voyaging forward on 
our sea of sound, immersing ourselves in blissful waves of wonder 
with strange and sudden eruptions of vibrant violence exploding at 
justified junctures. It is written. Bliss out”. 


If you like Lush, Crumb, Elastica, Melody’s Echo Chamber, Sleeper, 
Adwaith, and Ride you'll love them. Even if you don't like Lush, 
Crumb, Elastica, Melody’s Echo Chamber, Sleeper, Adwaith, or Ride 
you'll still love Keeley. 


Was Once Sal Dy ILE 

music journalist d wga e kago hat, that 
e hardest 

thing in the World its harder ra 

being a hero. 
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But here James are, nearly 40 years later, 
standing as heroes in the face of the sands of time. 


James have been there with 
you. So, | feel it's only fair to give James a true heroes introduction 
by taking you through their past, present and future with a little help 
from song writer and bassist Jim Glennie. 


"We should be talent scouts to be honest. Every support 
band we've ever had has gone on to be bigger than us." 


"The (Happy) Mondays were always 

hilarious. It was story after story after story with them. 

they lost Shaun on the way to the first 
gig, they crashed the van on the way to the first gig, then they went 
to the wrong venue... 
By the time they actually turned up they had missed their slot so 
they were all having a go at each other trying to work out whose 
fault it was 


God knows what they're like now, you'd like to think they've 
calmed down a little bit but it wouldn't surprise me if they haven't." 


"For 
me personally, when we came back after being split up in 2007 in 
the Manchester Arena, and we were sitting back stage waiting to go 
out infront of 16,000 mancs, the lights go down and you hear this 
big cheer go out. It was really emotional. 


it 
belongs to them, it belongs to the people that are there. Manchester’s 
always special, hometowns always are.” 


If 
someone's in a bad space for whatever reason, and there's been 
plenty of reasons for that over the last 18 months, there's other 
people there that can drive things forward still." 


Aninterview with James 


We don't normally come to places like this, we normally go to John 
Henrys in London which is a shithole, but this is lovely." 


"The last gig we 
played was in September 2019 so when we play our next show it'll be 
almost two years which is... mad. Fortunately, we had done all the writing 
for this album before covid because we have to do that part together. 
Because we had done that though it allowed us to go off and add to the 
tracks remotely. | couldn't be more pleased with the record." 


fans still 
choose to partake in this Hero worship because bands like James 
have made it worth it for almost 40 years. 
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“Oh my good god it's all of you~ | start the interview, on zoom, 
slightly unprofessionally and a little overwhelmed by the eight musical 
eyes looking up at me. 10 in fact, including Annette, their lovely PR 
lady who | must admit | mistook as a fifth member of the band in a 
mismanaged moment of record high July sweats. Not that their 
“sparse, propulsive” sound needs any upholstery. | think in the 
moment | just thought — it’s not unlike bands from south London to add 
alittle brass here and there. 


Look, some people suit a Gibson SG and some don't; Tom Dowse, 
Dry Cleaning’s guitarist, makes it look like the coolest object to 
wield on the fucking planet. And that’s of course wrapped up in 
his adept nature on the instrument, piercing and melodic. Lewis 
Maynard and Nick Buxton on bass and drums, respectively, 
are crucial to the band’s swift-moving tempo and focus. When 
married with Dowse’s guitar, the band generate what could only be 
described as the perfect conditions for Florence Shaw to mundanely 
transcribe her uniquely satirical stream of consciousness upon the 
listener — who didn't ask for any of this chaos, but it’s too late now, 
and no one’s upset about it. 


| recited a YouTube comment | saw about Shaw “She could read 
the contents of a shampoo bottle and make it sound boss as 
fuck,” before giggles and Maynard demanding she gets a shampoo 
bottle and read its contents right there on zoom. For a brief and 
luscious moment, | actually thought the interview might write itself. 
Yabba. Probably for the best — it'd have been like one of those highly 
inebriated moments when you look at yourself and wonder “how did 
it come to this.” It is interesting though, Florence’s rise from art 
lecturer to “boss as fuck” annunciator on the drivel and frivol of 
modern Britain. 


Dowse: "| don't think any of us can really pretend to say we knew it 
would work or saw some kind of vision. It was just a feeling; you get 
an instinct with people. | think we'd all known Flo as this incredibly 
creative and intelligent force with a lot of identity. It was just one of 
those things, like an energy. It made so much sense, it was kind of 
exciting more than anything. And that’s the most important thing - 
we were really excited to see what it'd be like if the four of us got 
into a room." 


Maynard: "Before the first rehearsal, we we 
the idea of just having a non-musician, somebod\ 
eyes and a fresh approach to things. We had no id 

to sound, and Flo had no idea how it was goin 


Dowse: "We're all into that kind of thing 
called DNA, Arto Lindsay. The drummer he m 
Japanese, she couldn't speak English, and she 
before, and she became the drummer in DNA. 
perfect. If you’re open-minded to that kind of 
interesting things can happen.” 


Writing this interview, | look to my right, 
novel sits next to me on the table, | consider ste; 
plagiarism’s sake but conclude that book qu 
exactly the sort of formulaic tom-foolery that Florent 
no problem taking a satirical right hook to... “Incredibly 
“So current and crucial that no reader [listener] should miss | 
“absolutely unforgettable,” "| haven't been so entirely consumed 
by a book [record] in years.” And while these are obviously and 
ambiguously true. The latter was relatable. I'd been in a bit of a rut 
with new music, nothing capturing me especially. That was of course 
until Dry Cleaning’s debut album New Long Leg came zipping into my 
life. Somewhat disrespectfully, | might add. | was blissfully unaware 
of the outside world of new music, fine-tuning a delicately balanced 
rotation of classics to keep my ears toasty. Like, really getting into 
the meat and potatoes of that Talking Heads live album that | love so 
dearly. Scratchcard Landyard came and put that to rest though, and 
any plans of that northern supper off the cards, | would now be eating 
hot dogs and decrepit sandwiches. 


Like most, Dry Cleaning have had to endure 18 live music-less 
months, and weren't exactly sold on the idea of a seated gig either. 
You could see in Dowse’s eyes that there was something deeply 
troubling about the idea of a seated show, and given his history 
playing in hard-core bands, who can blame him? Despite the grief of 
being just beyond the touch of their live instruments, the band took a 
long-awaited opportunity to play 5 nights at Pahoda festival in Slovakia. 
A time they already talk about with a sense of premature nostalgia. 
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Be it solidifying friendships with the fellow UK band Wooze, 
awestruck at the tightly woven magnetism of afro-futurists Fulu 
Miziki, or Maynard recapturing the subtle art of a candid dip in the 
hips. Dowse put it quite sweetly, | thought: "It was almost worth 
doing nothing for 18 months to be able to do that, and I’m not even 
joking, it was that kind of euphoric.” Also if there was ever a more 
profound example of ' old(er) but gold,’ it's that Black Midi and Black 
- Country, New Road, unfortunately, had to pull out of the festival due 
to not being fully vaccinated. The whippersnappers. 


nething I've been considering during this fallow period: how are 
going to approach the topic of playing live again? | have a 
o many gigs are going to be littered with slightly sticky 
al sentiments. 


ce: "It was funny, we watched some other bands and they 
oned it, and then by the time we played our show, | sort of 
ught ‘ people have probably had enough that haven't they.’ Also, 


it's quite a privi be able to play live music at all, so it's in 
danger of sou it of whinge. It can be really nicely done, 
we saw a lot of peop ie ile really sweet way and yeah, 


| just thought I'd just avoid it. Ha-ha. 


he title track, the riff announces itself very 
otif in Baxter Dury's song ael ut with 
quoi, only to be followed, | think, by 
on the album, with Shaw tempting the 
listener with a very reserved “do doo dooo,” before jolting back into 
her no-nonsense spoken word. When people talk about lead singers 
possessing a certain aura, it’s undeniable that Florence Shaw has an 
enigmatic quality to her. As the band suggest, this is perhaps the pay 
off of using a “non-musician,” clearly, this is new and exciting for 
Shaw, but | couldn't help but wonder how she’s adapting to fronting 
a post-punk band. 


Shaw: “So | was sort of getting into it, and then we had this really 
long enforced break, and then a very intensive return to it last week. 
Also, watching other bands live in a very 09 week and 
seeing how they hold themselves; | feel like it's all sort of percolating 
in my mind quite a bit. It’s funny as well because the minute | get 
used to a certain size of stage, or a certain type of venue, it tends 
to ramp up a bit with us. Playing in a pub is such a different skill to 
playing on a biggish stage at a festival. For a ui tiny. Even 
just things like if you wear a block colour, pe em to respond 
better, because they can see you. | know that's really weird but little 
things like that are really interesting to me" 


A pub sounds far more akin to their crammed rehearsal space, which 
the band cite as being an extremely important conduit for their 
music to date. Do you find you gravitate towards each other during 
a gig on a large stage? 


Buxton: "We haven't really played any stages big enough really, like 
Pahoda was the biggest stage we've done. | remember seeing the 
Rolling Stones play in Hyde Park, and all the other bands that had 
played that day had taken up the whole stage. The Rolling Stones 
have got quite a big band but they were taking up this tiny amount 
of space in middle, well apart from when Mick goes for a jaunt down 
the pier. It's weird being spread out like that, the performance is like 
a conversation; you wouldn't sit down to do this normally any other 
way than round a table or on a sofa." 


Dowse: "We did a gig at the Village Underground, which is probably 
the largest show we've played. It was a real baptism of fire because 
the rest of that tour was sort of 250 capacity club shows, which are 
so easy to make them sound massive when you're really packed in 
and the crowds right in front of you. Then all of a sudden this bigger 
show and you feel really separated from everyone, it wasn't a great 
experience but it's just one of those things you need to learn." 


"The second night of Pahoda, | just moved all my amps closer to 
me, | didn't realize you could even do that. | thought wherever they 
get set up, that's it. The sound guy said you need to turn down a bit 
because it's bleeding into Flo's mic. So | turned down but | couldn't 
hear myself on stage, so | just moved everything closer to me, so 
it was a much more intimate sound space. Being closer to each 
other on stage, it's easier to not get bogged down by the reality of a 
situation, there was another night that it was televised in Slovakia 
and they put the brighter lights on, and it wasn't as comfortable as it 
was when it was darker with stronger trippy lights". 


Shaw: "Yeah, that was so weird | just kept thinking about my toes, 
| had sandals on. It was like 32 degrees or something. MI the other 
nights | was like it's fine, no one can see my feet. And suddenly there 
are these fucking floodlights and | was like | hope they don't zoom 
in on my toes ha-ha". 


Dry Cleaning are truly one of the most likeable bands I’ve come 
across. It only took Lewis Maynard to proclaim "| don't like old 
jam” in the midst of a joke about receiving daily Fortnum & Mason 
hampers from the ‘equally’ distributed writing credits, for me to 
cement that opinion. Or even their rye tales of setting up a band bank 
account under the name ‘ Dry Cleaning,’ confusing literally everyone 
involved. They’re also proper music fans. | get the feeling that they 
would have been happy to talk in minute detail for hours about all the 
live performances they recently saw in Slovakia. 
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It's been a relief. This is what frontwoman Ellie Rowsell had to say 
on the band’s latest album release and subsequent flood of positive 
reviews that followed. The huge, London-based, pop/rock/punk outfit 
Wolf Alice took their longest break between albums, over four years, 
in preparation for Blue Weekend. It might not have been a surprise to 
see just how well it turned out, and how unanimous the British music 
press were in this conclusion, but the fortunate position the band 
find themselves in wasn’t lost on drummer Joel. You understand that 
this is the most fickle age of anything in terms of consuming stuff, 
music included, so you don’t always feel like you have the right to 
just disappear for four years and then come back and expect it to be 
the same. | think the reaction has been one of the best we've ever 
had, we feel very lucky, especially with everything going on. 


Ellie added; Covid made it a totally unique experience, except that | 
think it’s not uncommon for bands to go away and isolate amongst 
themselves during the recording process. We'd never really done 
that, our first album we recorded in London so we were at home in a 
way. Second one was in Los Angeles which meant on the weekends 
we would go out and we were surrounded by people. It was a new 
experience for us but | do think that bands know what it is to go 
away and not speak to anyone and fully immerse yourself in a record. 
It was just a very intense version of that. | think it benefitted the 
music but it made the process quite difficult. The untrodden ground 
of recording an album as grand as Blue Weekend was no mean feat 
but the band found solace in bringing it all back home. We were 
recording in Brussels, a studio called ICP, which is where we did our 
creature songs EP, we finally returned. Something that almost seems 
unbelievable. To compare Blue Weekend to such an intimate project 
like the creature songs EP almost feels like comparing two different 
bands. One clearly light years ahead of another. 
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Naturally Wolf Alice have done a huge amount of growing up in the 
space between these two projects but a key driving factor in what 
made Blue Weekend feel as cinematic as it does was former Arcade 
Fire producer Markus Dravs. Ellie said of the experience; It was great 
working with Markus. The circumstances in which we recorded were 
so strange. Like not being able to go outside or whatever, but he 
never made me feel bad for not going home or anything. He made it 
fun, you know he’s just fuckin... a laugh. He just wanted to help create 
the record that we so wanted to make and was fully on bored with 
however we got there. It was really important to have that support. 


The license to be free in what they create that Dravs allowed them 
is clear to see on the record, with the band at their most creative 
and yet at their most cohesive. In the past Wolf Alice have made a 
name for themselves energetic eclectics, jumping from dream pop to 
nineties grunge and everything in-between and this album is no 
different but throughout they have managed to capture a ' Wolf Alice 
sound’ that runs from song to song, no matter the genre. Despite 
many people (myself included) believing that this broad-based 
approach to song writing is the bands strongest asset it almost 
always happens by accident. It’s never a target. | feel like if anything 
we try not to be too much like that because | know it’s always kind 
of confused people a bit. | like to feel like something flows and I’m 
always worried that it won't if we're always jumping from pop to rock 
or whatever. We just don’t wanna make the same song 10 times. | 
dunno, I’ve said this before a few times but your music often mirrors 
your life. One day I'll wake up and feel absolutely incredible and I'll 
be bouncing off walls and the next day I'll feel like a slug and that’s 
mirrored in your output. And it’s what you listen to. | don’t just listen 
to pop or | don't 


just listen to punk so that's. gonna come,out in your music, unless 
you're in a band just because you're obsessed with a certain style. 
People have brought up Play the Greatest Hits a lot because it 
probably is a bit like “woah” after How Can | Make it OK? but | feel 
like that’s representative of the song’s narrative itself. You wanna 
kind of mirror that in the music and it wouldn't lend itself to being 
anything other than a hectic punky song like that. Joel added; | think 
because we chase the feelings in things its less about us putting 
on our punk hat one day, the sound of the song is always just what 
is needed for the feeling of the song. But | would say this record is 
probably our most cohesive. There’re definitely still moments but | 
think we're starting to find similar DNA in each song. 


It came as no surprise to find out that the band chase feelings when 
writing their songs. As far back as their earliest work you can find 
heart wrenching pop tracks about self-worth and purpose. That 
being said, Blue Weekend felt like a step further than the band have 
ever gone before in terms of how much Rowsell opens herself up to 
the audience. Particularly in a song like No Hard Feelings it feels like 
no emotional stone is left unturned and yet she comes out at the 
end of the album standing tall, ready to do it all again. | guess for 
me putting something super personal and honest out there would be 
like publishing my personal diary or an autobiography or something 
but with art its always just open for interpretation. You don’t write 
it honest and you don’t write it totally personally because you know 
you have an audience so your kind of catering for them. So, it doesn’t 
feel like a complete exposé because of that, because its art. It’s not 
autobiographical in that sense otherwise you'd probably just write an 
autobiography. It is scary but | don’t overthink it too much because 
of that reason, but that doesn’t mean | don’t overthink it | suppose. 


Whether or not the songs are deeply personal, one personal aspec 
that has been missing from the band's life over the last 18 mont! 
has been touring. After coming off the back of headlining festivals 
up and down the country and building a reputation as one of the 
best live bands in Britain it must be almost mind numbing to be 
forced to quit live shows cold turkey. Add that to the fact that they 
haven't been able to tour their news songs and it would make any 
band go crazy thinking about what they’re most excited to play when 
things finally (hopefully) get back to normal. | am excited to play 
stuff like Smile and Play the Greatest Hits because we're lucky we 
have fans that give 150% in moments like that and it’s been a while. 
It is quite a satisfying thing to be sitting on a seat and watching 
people going completely berserk infront of you so I’m excited for that. 
Also, a song like Feeling Myself. That lends itself to a really exciting 
production. Of course, some of the oldies, Don’t Delete the Kisses, 
it’s just great to have three albums to choose from for a set, it’ll be 
quite fun to swap songs in and out of a setlist each night. With their 
eclectic discography naturally comes eclectic crowd reactions. From 
making teenage girls mosh to grown men cry there really aren't 
many emotions the band can’t put their audience through. They both 
feel different, they can both feel good and sometimes a bit bad but | 
do think to jump around at a show | just need to be in a good mood 
but to be moved to tears for something probably takes a little bit 
more. To be fair | cry at anything though hahaha. Joel added; They 
are quite extreme reactions for people to choose to do. Letting them- 
selves go in either direction, either one always takes me back. During 
White Leather I'll always catch a young girl crying and I'll be like “oh, 
if you go I'll go”. On the other side of that at the end of Giant Peach 
if you're seeing everyone open up its... satisfying might be the wrong 
word but it is. 
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vill bring for the Wolf Alice can be 
excitements for lives shows 
had become before 


the top of the British alternat 
into the future though can raise 
there for a band to strive for once yo 
Alice are in? | feel like a thing | alway 
something we've always done is to be give 
means to explore that. Just to have a team a 
and make what you want is my dream unlocke 
one specific thing that we've done. If | could just 
for ever then | wouldn't need to ask for too much 
But then yeah, l'd also like to play massive shows: 
and adds; It’s just about doing things on our own te 
blessing and to continue it would be great. 


there really aren t 
many emotions the 
band can t put thelr 
audience through. 


Despite setting up shop in London ams 
curating a compilation of traditional Iri 


"| spent the first three months of the first lockdown back home in the west of Ireland. | come from a really 
rural area in County Mayo, it’s kind of out in the middle of nowhere in the mountains. | ended up listening 
to a lot of traditional Irish music because that was the kind of thing | was brought up on as a teenager and 
I really enjoyed re-listening to it. | think there's something about being in the west of Ireland in the middle 
of nowhere, that really lends itself to folk music sometimes. Then | moved back to Dublin, then maybe 
three or four months later, and | really wanted to play some traditional music on vinyl, and | was flicking 
through my records and | realised | didn't have that much traditional folk music at all. | went looking for 
records online, and | just couldn’t really find any. | came to the conclusion that a lot of older traditional 
music isn't really available on vinyl. I’m such a big fan of vinyl and that’s where | got the idea", says Tom. 
The award-winning drummer is donning a stylish white paisley shirt that only deepens his prominent red 
beard, his positivity is infectious and his Irishness unmistakable. 


Sat in the comfort of his modern white-walled London apartment Tom begins to talk about his 
independent record label, Skinty Records, “I've had the idea of having my own label for years. We used to 
put out early Fontaines D.C singles on our label, so we were all involved in that side of the business. It gave 
me a real taste of independence. It’s something I’ve always really wanted to do but not in a Fontaines D.C 
related way”. Goitse A Thaisce (A Compilation of Irish Music — Volume One) is a project from the heart. 
Loosely translating to ' come here my darling’, Tom explains that Goitse A Thaisce is “the sentiment | feel 
when | hear all those records. It’s pronounced like ' gutcha-a-hashkey’ — it’s something my grandfather 
used to say quite a bit, it’s quite a loving title”. Tom talks passionately about Ireland, traditional folk 
music, and his upbringing; his sense of national pride is radiating. “I’m massively proud to be Irish. | 
moved to London in January, so | feel like my Irishness is ramping up to be honest! | think most Irish 
people are definitely proud to be Irish. Especially when it comes to music and culture. It’s such a rich 
country with such rich traditions. I’m doing that classic thing of an Irishman abroad; I’m being a lot more 
outwardly with my lrishness whenever | can". Any talk of Ireland and Tom's thick Irish brogue becomes 
broader and his smile becomes wider. Even his hair turns redder. 


It's not so often that a drummer from a critically acclaimed rock band delves into the world traditional 
folk music but Tom's motivations come from the heart, "from my point of view, the idea for this record 
will be to introduce people to traditional Irish music to keep it alive, people who maybe wouldn't have 
been exposed to it or even people who have but haven't listened to it in a while and want to rekindle 
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something inside of them. The whole point of the record is to make people feel something, it’s a beautiful 
thing, man. If this record can introduce just one person to the world of Irish music, then it has served its 
purpose”, says Tom. The native music of Ireland is known as ceol dúchasach, and it was once believed 
that it would silently disappear as time passes but what happened was quite the opposite. In this truly 
globalised world we live in, Irish folk music has increased in its popularity and worked its way into the 
ears of the young. In Dublin, you wouldn't have to go far to hear folk music being played. Today, folk bars 
and singing clubs are thriving far and wide thus proving the eternal strength of Irish culture. When asked 
if he has a favourite track on the record Tom is quick not to pander to the question as he believes that 
each song is special, with a smile on his face he says, “it’s too hard to pick one, each song has a place 
in my heart. | think every track on the album has a very specific memory or feeling attached to it. It was 
interesting trying to pick the tracklisting, | made a list of 40 of my favourite folk songs and | had to 
whittle it down to 11. So, each one means something massive to me”. On the record, you will find some of 
Tom’s lifelong musical heroes such as The Bothy Band or Planxty and even his family friends like Mairéad 
Ni Mhaonaigh or Emer Mayock. Contemporary artists that are pushing the boundaries of the tradition like 
Lisa O'Neill or Ye Vagabonds feature too. 


Surprisingly, this wholesome project curated by Tom will be limited to only 1,000 vinyl albums. “Because 
I've never done anything like this before I’ve no idea how it's going to go or how it is going, really. | just 
wanted to make it kind of limited. | think it’s more special that way. If there’s only 1,000 in the world 
and they're all gone — that's it, they're gone. | think it’s a better way of doing a first record on a label", 
explains the 26-year-old. Released on the 6th of August, Goitse A Thaisce will hopefully mark the end of a 
very tense 18 months for Tom with the pandemic affecting the music industry so seriously. Despite Tom's 
ambitious projects, in the next few months his main focus will be solely on Fontaines D.C, “From now it’s 
all Fontaines D.C. We've got The Latitude Festival coming up, which will be the first festival l've been to in 
two years, so that's going to be cool! Then after that, the third Fontaines D.C record is coming out which 
will be accompanied with a tour that will go all the way up to October". 


You can take a man out of Ireland, but you can't take the Ireland out of the man. 


“ Goitse A Thaisce (A Compilation of Irish Music - Volume One)’ is out now on Skinty Records 
as a limited-edition of 1000 Vinyl Albums. 


"What's that?" 


"This? A song by Led Zeppelin." 


LED ZEPPELIN: THREADED RECOLLECTIONS 
WORDS | JAYANT SANKRITYAYANA 


Back in 1976, when my brother 
Jeta started to teach me some 
guitar, he used to pick out a very 
listenable chord progression. | had 
no idea what it was, but | wanted 
to have at it too. 


| tried to figure it out for myself, from having heard his version. 
At that time my knowledge of the guitar encompassed four or five 
open chords, and my rendition of the opening sequence for what | 
discovered later was Stairway to Heaven was an unidentifiable 
approximation played on the first three strings in E minor, sans the 
descending bass line. 


But | didn't mind. 


Back then, growing up in Darjeeling, India, it was practically impossible 
to find a recording of the original song. But Led Zeppelin seemed to 
be a promising notion to seek out. 


In hindsight, it must have been the name of the band which intrigued 
me. A line of celebrated German airships? My primary interest 
then was, and remains, in transportation. Cars, trucks, trains, ships 
and aircraft of all types. ld even read what had happened to the 
Hindenburg in 1937. 


Eventually, one day in 1979, a friend at school came up to me. "Hey, 
some chap in the hostel has a Led Zeppelin tape! Want to hear?" 


| made a beeline for that hostel room. The cassette cover looked 
innocuous enough, a family of four, seated at a table, with some sort 
of black thing in the middle. Presence, by Led Zeppelin. 


| never made it past the first track. Achilles Last Stand tore brutally 
into my expectations. 


For some reason, I'd imagined Led Zeppelin to be a fey little acoustic 
outfit, picking gently, dreamily at their guitars, while the Hindenburg 
gloriously descended in flames behind them. 


This was different. John Bonham's drums propelled the song 
relentlessly in a way I'd never heard before. Jimmy Page, with his 
dense guitar parts, sounded bewilderingly complex. | didn't think 
much of Robert Plant then, and it was only years later | began to 
understand how essential, even crucial, his voice was in the 
ensemble. And | couldn't hear John Paul Jones on his bass at all, 
considering it was a poorly copied pirated cassette tape running on a 
small portable with a pipsqueak of a built-in speaker. 


| reran the track several times before | had to leave for home. It was 
only much later that | heard the entire album through. Presence, 
recorded in 1976, is not regarded as a strong member of the Led 
Zeppelin catalogue, but | consider it a grand session overall, with 
convincing hard rock writing and performances. 


Remembering Achilles Last Stand today, | still regard it as a 
juggernaut of a song with terrific production values. The studio 
version stands out, though it was also a regular part of the band’s 
live set. I've even discovered what John Paul Jones actually played on 
the song: it was an eight-stringed bass guitar that added essential 
breadth to the guitar riffs without becoming overbearing. 


I’ve never heard a proper live version. The multiple interwoven guitar 
parts are practically impossible for a single guitarist, even Jimmy 
Page, to pull off onstage. This is evident in the version from the 
Knebworth Concert from 1979, the last time that Led Zeppelin 
performed live in Britain until their one-off reunion in 2006. 


Someone else at school lent me a pirated tape of The Song 
Remains the Same a few months later. This is the soundtrack for the 
eponymous concert film, shot in 1973, which the band released in 
1976. The tape wasn’t complete and was sonically quite cruddy. 


It didn't matter. | listened raptly at home that evening as Rock n' 
Roll, Whole Lotta Love with its spooky theremin solo, and The Song 
Remains the Same, the song of that name, flashed past. | was 
fascinated when the latter segued into The Rain Song. The guitar 
chords seemed to have formations | couldn't imagine, even though 
they sounded absolutely gorgeous. 


Stairway to Heaven, though listed, wasn’t on the tape. 


Over the next two years, | discovered the first four studio albums 
by the band. | proceeded to work out many of Page’s guitar parts by 
ear, quite unaware that some of them were in alternative tunings. Of 
course, there was no prospect of forming a band to try and emulate 
any of the songs. No one | knew could sing like Robert Plant anyway, 
so it didn't really matter. 


The Song Remains the Same will always be one of my 
favourite rock tracks. While the studio take on Houses of the Holy 
is a near-perfect, energetic opener, | prefer the version from the 
concertfilm.It hasto be oneofthefinestliverecordingsby any rockband 
at the top of their game. With his double-necked Gibson, Jimmy Page 
powers through the opening chords with absolute ease, dancing even, 
as the Bonham-Jones rhythm section lays down a groove with funk 
colours. | finally appreciate what Robert Plant brought to the band: a 
thoroughly consistent voice with the stage persona of an 
omnipotent and yet oddly fragile Norse god. | can even tolerate the 
film’s frequent and clumsy visual byways into mythological fantasy. 


My brother told me, one evening in 1980, that John Bonham had 
passed on. He'd read about it somewhere. | still remember where we 
were when | heard of this. At the Chowrasta in Darjeeling, the central 
tourist spot in town. 


| felt only a vague sense of loss. In those pre-Internet days, 
Bonham wasn't more than a name to me. | hadn't read more than a few 
hundred words about the band, in total, in a couple of Melody 
Maker back issues my brother had found for me in a local bookshop. 
| had no idea about the actual people that made up the band, their 
larger-than-life hedonism, their personalities in real life. | don't know 
that | would have cared. | was only interested in the music. 


| did wonder how Bonham had died. | found out years later that it was 
through the after-effects of excessive drinking. 


The Bonham-Jones rhythm section was a thing of wonder. The 
Internet has multiple analyses of John Bonham's drumming, some 
with his isolated parts on a click track to demonstrate how off the 
pulse he was. It did not and still does not matter. He was the right 
drummer for the band, and the more | listen to him, the more | 
understand why Led Zeppelin decided not to continue without him. 
His sound was integral to their musical identity, an inalienable and 
essential part of a titanic, powerful living machine. 


John Paul Jones makes good listening for anyone who aspires to 
understand how bass lines should be arranged - in any genre. As 
a multi-instrumentalist with formal piano training and early 
exposure to big band arrangements, Jones always brought afar greater 
sensibility to his bass than the average heavy plonker. And the 
intense focus he and Bonham shared while playing live, totally 
locked into one of the finest foundations any rock band has ever 
enjoyed, comes across clearly in the band's concert footage. 


| never did cover Led Zeppelin in my own days of performing rock, 
though | would have liked to. It was practically impossible to find a 
rhythm section that could get anywhere close, or a vocalist with the 
range of Robert Plant. This did not stop me from working through 
many of the guitar and bass parts just to understand how they had 
been put together. 


In hindsight, | retain some mixed impressions about Led Zeppelin. 
In Through the Out Door, their final studio session, is a frail offering 
overall, though it could be argued that it anticipated a new direction 
the band might have progressed further with had Bonham not died. 
They sound uncomfortable, even self-conscious, as though painfully 
aware of being dinosaur rockers in a world that had moved on to 
punk and new wave music. 


Physical Graffiti, for me, is tepid and forgettable. Even though it 
is a well-regarded double album, nothing really stood out for me. 
Trampled Underfoot typifies my disinterest in this album, like a disco 
joke gone too far. 


The first three releases are brilliant and showcase a band hungry and 
chafing at the bits with some seriously heavy blues-rock while also 
displaying astonishing tenderness with their acoustic ballads. Songs 
such as Tangerine, That's The Way and Friends from Led Zeppelin III 
are simple but paradoxically sophisticated in their construction. And 
yes, with all the fey dreaminess that I'd imagined the band to have 
before hearing them. 


still enjoy Houses of the Holy. The Song Remains the Same and Rain 
Song, yes, but also No Quarter, with its gentle Mellotron entry that 
eventually leads into a full electric section. Excellent use of textural 
contrast within one song, that. 


The legendary, nameless fourth album which carries their most 
famous song, Stairway to Heaven, is a bit of a mixed bag. | am 
past the original recording of one of the most iconic songs in rock 
history. | actually prefer the homage by Frank Zappa from his 1988 
tour, which consigned the Jimmy Page guitar solo to an entire horn 
section, and the massively spectacular Kennedy Center version, by 
Heart, from the 2012 Led Zeppelin Tribute Concert. 


The heavier songs are quite lukewarm, and Going to California, 
annoying in its hippie pretentiousness, can't even aspire to being, 
well, fey. When the Levee Breaks is okay, until you recall that earlier 
versions of this traditional country blues are far more worthwhile. 


One song that stands out is The Battle of Evermore. This is quite 
unlike anything else they recorded, brought to life by the dulcimer 
accompaniment and the magical, contrasting voice of Sandy Denny, 
who passed tragically in 1978. 


The last live appearance by Led Zeppelin was in 2006 at the Ahmet 
Ertegun Memorial Concert in London. Featuring Jason Bonham on the 
drums as a fitting substitute for his father, this very listenable live 
outing is a well-documented finale for Led Zeppelin. 


Over four decades have gone by since | hacked at Stairway to 
Heaven in the open position on an acoustic guitar. | have developed 
considerably as a musician since, with parallel journeys in classical 
guitar, jazz guitar and bass, tinged with occasional rock and blues 
forays. And nearly all the music I’ve listened to for years now falls 
into the jazz and classical genres. 


Compared against some of the guitar players who have influenced 
me over time, including George Benson, Joe Pass, Larry Carlton, and 
the late Allan Holdsworth, Jimmy Page comes up short. Sure, he does 
have interesting and unique compositional ideas especially in an 
acoustic setting. But on the other hand l've worked through modern 
classical guitar solo pieces by the likes of Leo Brouwer and Sergio 
Assad. No contest there. 


It would be easy to posture as a musical snob given my own current 
skills and to dismiss Page as a sloppy guitarist, as I’ve known many 
others to do. There are more agile bassists than John Paul Jones. John 
Bonham is an aggressive, noisy drummer with seemingly minimal 
finesse. As for Robert Plant, well, he is only a bit of a blues imposter, 
no? 


And then | put on The Song Remains the Same, their joyous 
onstage version of the song from the film of the same name, and my 
complacence is instantly replaced with a sense of sheer 
upliftment. Led Zeppelin justifiably have a permanent place in rock 
history as one of the most important bands ever. Any comparison with 
classical and jazz players is irrelevant: their body of work is a vital 
and influential part of musical culture in general. 


Then | think back about how they inspired my own early inquiries into 
the guitar, long ago. The picture comes full circle. 


10 “AMBIENT” ALBUMS 


Brian Eno - Discreet Music 

Alva Noto - Xerrox. Vol 2 

Julianna Barwick - Will í 

Tim Hecker - Ravedeath, 1972 

Ana Roxanne - ~~~ 

Blanck Mass - Blanck Mass =f- 
Hiroshi Yoshimura - Music For Nine Postcards ~ 
Hiroshi Yoshimura - Green eK 
Brian Eno - Ambient 1: Music For Airports 

Brian Eno - Ambient 4: On Land 


10 MUSIC RELATED BOOKS 


Mark E Smith - Renegade i 
Grace Jones - l'Il Never Write My Memoirs 

Harry Sword - Monolithic Undertow 

Viv Albertine - Clothes Music Boys 

Brix Start Smith - The Rise and The Fall 

Robin D.G. Kelly - Thelonius Monk: 

The Life and Times of An American Original = 
Philip Glass - Words Without Music ; 
John Cage - Silence 

Sylvia Patterson - lm Not With The Band: 

A Writer’s Life Lost In Music 

Lizzy Goodman - Meet Me in the Bathroom: 


Rebirth and Rock and Roll in New York City 2001-201 1 


10 TV PROGRAMMES 


Gardener’s World 

Succession 

Grand Designs 

Peep Show 

Pen15 

Abroad Again With Jonathan Meades 
Frasier 

Curb Your Enthusiasm 

The Great Pottery Throw Down 
Masterchef 


10 UK ROUNDABOUTS 


Chamberlain clock roundabout, Birmingham 
Floral roundabout, Harrogate 

Wallasey Village roundabout, Wallasey 
Wars of the Roses roundabout, Tewkesbury 
Pump house roundabout, Pembroke 
Newpark roundabout, Livingstone 

Gun roundabout, Goole 

Trafalgar traffic island, Truro 

Magic Roundabout, Swindon 

Giant Dandelion Roundabout, Nuneaton 
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ALBUMIRCI 


DAKOTA JONES 
"BLACK LIGHT’ (LORD PLEASE RECORDS) 


My first impression, which only escalated with each 
successive song, was that this album is underproduced. 


Delightfully underproduced, to the point of unabashedly 
embracing an almost retro crystal clarity, an art 
| thought had been lost decades ago. 


3000€ 


REVIEW | JAYANT SANKRITYAYANA 


LITTLE SIMZ 
"SOMETIMES | MIGHT BE INTROVERT' (AGE 101) 


The positive magnetism of Little Simz is undeniable, 
attracting not just a Mercury Prize nomination, but fans 
with huge names viz Kendrick Lamar and Lauryn Hill. 


HH HEHE SS 


REVIEW | JIMMY MCCORMAC 


I'd never heard of Dakota Jones before, not being a consumer of 
the usual-issue-Spotify-playlist-fare. My listening preferences 
normally inhabit mainstream jazz and classical music, with very 
occasional forays into funk-fusion or classic rock. That’s it. | 
haven't heard much vocally dominated pop-oriented music since 
my early years fooling around with Cat Stevens, David Crosby and 
Carole King songs. 


And so it is refreshing to discover that the music of Dakota 
Jones convincingly stands on its own as a marker in a grand con- 
tinuum that has seen generations of excellent singer-songwriters 
with deeply-felt words to express, and with an accomplished 
capacity to express them musically. Carole King came to my mind 
almost immediately with the first song, | did it to Myself. Sure, the 
lyrics by Tristan Carter-Jones are dramatically more visceral and 
uncompromising than anything ever written by Ms King, but then 
we've all moved on since Tapestry was released way back in 1971. 


Similar threads, though, and in a good way. 


| found the musical sensibility and vocal delivery of the lyric 
writing here very capable indeed. Not once does the messaging, 
powerful as it is, overcome the ensemble or border on pretentious 
indulgence. The meter and accents are always perfectly placed. 
The voice is not smothered by excessive processing either, so the 
words can be heard clearly. It isn't often that this balance actually 
works so well even for established artists and bands. 


Dakota Jones range forth into wide musical landscapes here, 
and are generally successful too. Of course, they do seem most 
at home within a soul-flavoured pop space, which is where their 
cohesion works best. But they haven't balked at exploring more 
conceptual and complex arrangements, and Medicine demonstrates 


Starting up her own independent record label, releasing four 
mixtapes, five EPs, and the critically acclaimed LP ‘Grey Area’ all 
before the age of 25 indicates the work she has put in. And this 
is before mentioning the sheer quality of the projects thus far. A 
big factor that has set more watchful eyes upon the young British 
rapper by day. 


Courting a 40 piece orchestra and Emma Corrin (from The Crown) 
into Abbey Road Studios, opening track ‘Introvert’ holds up to 
it’s ‘world domination’ ambition, being one of the best songs 
of the year hands down. Simz’s flow is as intense as the James 
Bond-esque instrumentation that backs her. The drums that open 
the track figuratively lead Simz into war, before her unapologetic 
flow comes in atop, detailing government corruption, social issues, 
her personal faith, and hardships finding success. It’s 6 minute 
runtime feels hard to believe, and by the track’s finish it leaves 
it’s listener little room to breathe. Corrin comes in delivering the 
first of many motivational monologues in the back half of the track. 
Something that without fail paints pictures of Corrin being the 
Virgil-esque guide to Simz’s Dante, especially on Gems, which plays 
out as a dramatic conversation between the two. This theatricality 
is enough to deceive one and make them think they’re listening 
to a musical theatre soundtrack rather than a hip hop album. The 
quality is A1 though. The line ‘Pressure Makes Diamonds’ is a 
standout one. The idea being a loose concept album about Simz 
being an introvert in an extrovert rap world, and it works well. 


It’s in moments like these - at Simz’s most introspective - that 
she delivers her finest lines. Although having seen the shadows of 
similar themes in her previous work, here it is portrayed in more 
minute detail. Take ‘Little Q Part 2’, a track about the abuse given 
to young black males on English streets. Simz submerges into the 
personal near death experiences of her cousin being stabbed in 


this well, charged by powerful songwriting. Again, | am reminded of 
continuums in music: Queen with Freddie Mercury come to mind. 


Coming back to the impression of underproduction which 
pervades the entire album: this approach actually serves the purpose 
appropriately. Every bass note, drum hit and guitar chord is 
minimally adorned and has a distinctly audible and essential place 
in the sonic texture. Nothing is superfluous here. But then, Tapestry 
had similar production values. 


If | must say anything about room for improvement, it is 
regarding the chordal treatment on the songs. Everyone on this 
session certainly knows their stuff, and the arrangements promise 
a vast harmonic soundscape which is never completely achieved. 
Perhaps the band might have restrained themselves just a bit too 
much in the interests of accessibility, but they needn't have. Their 
material and performance ability are strong and confident enough to 
allow the instrumentalists, excellent all, to reach far beyond simple 
triadic voicings and bass lines on root notes, without losing any 
appeal or charisma. 


Speaking of the instrumentalists, the guitar solo on Blacklight is 
a definitive high point. Over a straightforward two-chord vamp, it 
tells a story of its own which complements the forthrightness of 
the lyrics. 


I'm going to go back into Spotify to catch up with past releases by 
Dakota Jones, and will look forward to more. | believe the best from 
them is yet to come. However, Black Light is well worth listening to 
in its own right by anyone, regardless of their tastes. 


Black Light is released via Lord Please Records 
on Friday 27th August. 


the chest, before he fortunately made it out alive. Looking into her 
not so positive relationship with her dad on ' | Hate You | Love You’ 
is another sensitive and memorable moment. The Lyrics speak for 
themselves as she asks the question “Is you a sperm donor or a 
dad to me?”. 


‘| See You’ takes the perspective of a conversation with a 
lover about her deepest insecurities. Something spoken with no 
resistance, over this gorgeous instrumental of muted guitar with 
a prominent bassline. Just low key enough to keep the shine on 
Simz’s lyrical abilities. And here is one of many times that pro- 
ducer Inflo proves to have somehow grown in scope. | note here 
that the only sample on this album is a Smokey Robinson one that 
is incorporated into candid ‘Two Worlds Apart’. The other songs 
opt to create an organic version of sampling. Whether it’s the 
celebratory‘ Woman’, with itsslick70ssoul sound," Rollin Stone’ with 
it’s dirty grime beat - one that complements it’s swaggering bars, 
or the upfront ‘Fear No Man’ with it’s carribean inflections, it is no 
denying that a real chord has been struck on this album by molding 
the right musicians to the right tracks. 


Many left turns appear in it’s 19 track runtime, and it’s a 
wonder how - for the most part - it works in Simz's favour, proving to 
deliver some of her best songs to date. Some so strong that they 
may become staples in hip hop. There is just a part of me that 
wishes Simz had cut down the run time to a strong 40 minute 
album. The awkward ‘Protect My Energy’ is a repetitive speed 
bump by the middle of the album, focusing more on some 
lackluster lyrics and a dated 1980s inspired funk pop instrumental; 
and ‘Point And Kill’ arguably similarly feels out of place with the 
rest of the LP, despite me admiring Simz's change in accent to fit 
Obongjayr’s feature. All this pulls the focus away from the album’s 
real strong points. 


Sometimes | Might Be Introvert is Released Via Age 101 
on Friday 3rd September. 
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AMYL & THE SNIFFERS 
"COMFORT TO ME' (ROUGH TRADE) 


Melbourne punk rockers Amyl & The Sniffers are back. 
The Aussie quartet's hotly awaited sophomore album 

is everything you'd expect from a gang of likeable 
lunatics. Rowdy and unsympathetically aggressive while 
cacophonously sticking the middle finger up to anyone 
who dares to cross them. 


AMYL AND THE SNIFFERS 


COMFORT TO ME 


HH HELE 


REVIEW | JON-PAUL BERRY 


LINDSAY BUCKINGHAM 
“LINDSAY BUCKINGHAM’ (REPRISE RECORDS) 


Unaccompanied by anyone, former Fleetwood Mac 
frontman Lindsey Buckingham has created his first solo 
album in 10 years. With only 10 short tracks the album 
is simplistic in style whilst also being encased with 

all the traits that make the music so distinctive to the 
critically acclaimed artist. 


HEH HEHE 


REVIEW | TAYLOR DUFFY 


Formed in a share house in 2016, Amyl & The Sniffers wrote, 
recorded, and uploaded their first EP, Giddy Up, in just 12 hours. 
Next up came the Big Attraction EP in 2017, which featured the 
adroitly iconic track I’m Not A Loser, a song that seems to define 
the band’s career thus far. Extensive musical influences can be 
heard that range from Australian rock to rap to 70s punk. Perhaps 
the band’s biggest achievement came in 2019 when they won the 
ARIA’s award for the best rock album of the year. Quite the triumph 
considering the award came only three years after their formation. 
Fast forward to 2021 and we finally have Comfort to Me. The album 
commences with the standout single Guided by Angels. Roaring 
riffs and rumbling rhythms, the band don’t beat around the bush 
- pulling you into a rip current of raucous post-punk. If you're not 
careful, you'll drown. 


The album progresses in the conventional punk like manner, 
Freaks to the Front, Maggot, Capital, and Don't Need a C**t (Like 
You to Love Me) are your customary punk album fillers that offer 
vociferous hostility. These songs don’t bring much to the table, 
but they round off the album; making it completer and more 
approachable. Noteworthy mentions include Security, a charming 
ditty about trying to gain entrance into a pub; Knifey which breaks 
the status quo of the record by entering less sonically chaotic 
territory as the singer belts “out comes my knife, out comes my 
knifey, this is how we get home nightly.” The song Don’t Fence 
Me In resonates staunchly. The album was written over a long 
year of lockdowns and restrictions, the album and this track in 
particular breaks the constraints of daily life and sets loose a tone of 
rebellion. Australia imposed some of the strictest coronavirus 
restrictions in the world and the frustration of the situation can be 
heard deep in the music. Undoubtedly this pent-up frustration and 
desire for freedom affect the record passionately. 


The self-titled album is crowded with buoyant melodies which 
pertain the right amount of musical intricacy, demonstrating the 
talent Buckingham has become renowned for. Most of the tracks 
contain a rich instrumental that is guitar based with distinctive 
finger picking, an element of songs that is to be expected from the 
artist. The album strays from modern day music genres by sticking 
with what he knows best, 80’s soft rock. It is not revolutionary in 
terms of music today but with one of the most iconic sounds in 
music history, it wouldn’t serve well to fix something that is not 
broken. The album being written, recorded and produced by the 
singer alone in his home studio shows this truly is the labour of 
all his works. 


The tracks have melancholy lyrical focus contradicting the 
animated sound it is paired with. As is often the case with Lindsey 
Buckinham, there is a primary focus on the difficulties that are 
faced within relationships. Songs like Time and Dancing are perfect 
examples of the heart-rending lyrics that can be found at every 
turn when listening to the album. 


The single of the self-titled album | don’t mind is an embodiment of 
everything amazing the album contains with the pairing of gloomy 
lyrics and a vibrant sound to coincide with it. Speaking of the track, 
he said '"I Don’t Mind, like many of the songs on my new album, 
is about the challenges couples face in long-term relationships,” 
he further explained “Over time, two people inevitably find the 
need to augment their initial dynamic with one of flexibility, an 
acceptance of each others’ flaws and a willingness to continually 


NEWSOUNDS | ALBUM REVIEWS 


Punk artists are not always the best lyricists but lead singer, 
Amy Taylor, occasionally incorporates meaningful messages into 
her songs. Cutthroat feminist lyricism with a hint of wit and 
cynicism makes the music purposeful. An example can be heard with 
Laughing, a short song with Amy yelling “I am still a smart girl 
if l'm dressing slutty, and | am still a smart girl when | earn my 
money”. Instances of these short but simple lyrics are every- 
where to be found, it proves that one line can say and mean a 
lot. Of course, the c-word and a whole host of other profanity 
are thrown around here and there but seeing as the band are 1. 
Punk and 2. Australian it doesn’t come as much of a surprise. If 
anything, it makes the album and the music more authentic. Amy has 
commented on the album’s lyricism, “all of this time, | was 
working on the lyrics. | pushed myself heaps and heaps, because 
there were things that | needed to say. The lyrics draw a lot from 
rap phrasing, because that's what I’m into. | just wanted to be a 
weird bitch and celebrate how weird life and humans are. The whole 
thing is a fight between by my desire to evolve and the fact that 
somehow |alwaysendupsoundinglikeadumbc**t.” Therapinfluence 
shows throughout but not too obviously, listen deep and the door of 
influences will open. Maybe then you'll understand Amyl & The 
Sniffers. The 13-song album caps off as strongly as it started. 
Snakes is a flouncing track where Amy finds herself aggressively 
yelling alongside a distinctive guitar riff loud enough to shake 
Uluru. It’s certainly a goodbye you won't forget anytime soon. 


A post-Covid-19 world needs more punk — these are the artists 
truly representing how we're feeling. Punk hasn't sounded this 
good in over 40 years. 


Comfort To Me is released via Rough Trade Records 
on Friday 10th September. 


work on issues; it is the essence of a good long term relationship. 
This song celebrates that spirit and discipline." 


After the departure of Lindsey Buckingham from Fleetwood Mac 
in 2018, fans were left feeling as though there was no hope 
for a reunion of the original members until Mick Fleetwood 
recently issued a beacon of hope by commenting in an interview 
that he would ‘Love to think’ a reunion could happen. However, this 
album could fill the Lindsey Buckingham sized void in the hearts of 
fans everywhere. Although the former frontman has produced solo 
albums since 1981, this self-titled album is the true embodiment 
of Lindsey Buckingham and a chance to experience what Fleetwood 
Mac would have been like if he hadn't insisted Stevie Nicks join the 
band in 1975. It also exhibits how much of the sound was defined 
by the artist himself. 


Lindsey Buckingham has created an album that is so 
quintessentially him, as songwriter, a guitarist, a singer and a 
person. It is undeniable that he is still a founding father of 80's soft 
rock and that even decades later he is still capable of creating a 
distinctive work of art. 


Lindsay Buckingham is released via Reprise Records Records 
on Friday 17th September. 


ALBUMIRCI 


THE MAGIC ROUNDABOUT 
‘UP’ (THIRD MAN RECORDS) 


You can thank lan Masters (Pale Saints) for picking up 
this dusty master tape by chance, getting enthralled by 
it’s contents and handing it onto Third Man Records for 
a modern remaster. 


HEH HEHE SS 


REVIEW | JIMMY MCCORMAC 


ADA LEA 
“ONE HAND ON THE STEERING WHEEL THE OTHER 
SEWING A GARDEN’ (SADDLE CREEK RECORDS) 


To me the lead single ‘Hurt’ is the musical 
personification of heartbreak. | think that anyone who 
listens to this tune can sympathize, or at least tear up 
a little bit, remembering how their first love ended. 


3060: 


REVIEW | MATT O' HARA 


It's 1987 and My Bloody Valentine, Spacemen 3, Blue Aeroplanes, 
Inspiral Carpets, Loop and The Pastels have all chosen The Magic 
Roundabout as their touring support act. A group known as 
Manchester's biggest secret by any of their cult following. 
Although having recorded a record's worth by the late 80s, none 
of it was released and their reputation was mostly based on a set 
of support slots. The closest The Roundies got in this time was 
lending a recording of She's A Waterfall’ to a rare fanzine cassette - 
compiled by a young Mark Webber (Pulp) out of all people. The 
planned flexi disc was later scrapped when the band disbanded. 
Heard all over this new collection is the signature leather jack- 
ets, cheap instruments brought from charity shops and the very 
evident Velvet Underground inspiration that the band started to 
become known for. This proto punk style they ape, (mind you, not 
half badly) is portrayed in this incredibly hypnotising hexad. 


"Carol In The Sky' opens. A dirty rocker about an attractive 
she-devil who is out to cause some trouble, including everything 
from ominous tom drums to a discordant anti-guitar solo that 
is thrown in the mix unapologetically. It's lyrics are left so open 
that one will scratch their head wondering who Carol is while the 
drawn out cowbell heavy acid jam of ' Cast Your Sadness' follows. 
A track that arguably feels a bit uninspired lyrically, but remains 
saved by the relentlessly busy pedal-altered feedback that sounds 
like electrical currents dueling with a storm gale. Despite it’s 
unpolished production, there are sounds in here that I’m certain 
helped solidify the shoegaze genre. The title track sounds like a 
demo for a My Bloody Valentine or Ride number. It’s back half is 
especially pleasing as pedal washed guitars come in and dominate. 


To me the lead single ‘Hurt’ is the musical personification of 
heartbreak. | think that anyone who listens to this tune can 
sympathize, or at least tear up a little bit, remembering how their 
first love ended. Maybe yours ended as a mutual agreement and 
you look back fondly from time to time? Maybe it ended badly and 
is one of your biggest regrets? Maybe it ended on the field behind 
Sainsbury’s near Heaton park? Nonetheless, this tune takes these 
messy feelings, adds mellow guitar chords and soulful strings to it, 
and then throws them at you like a bin bag full of your clothes out 
the bedroom window. 


The rest of the album is as impressive. Using soft, yet brittle guitar 
textures, lo-fi production and the essence of her very soul, Ada 
Lea delivers an astonishingly colorful second album. With angelic 
vocals nestled between a blanket of swelling strings and 
60’s-esque drums, she lays bare her thoughts in this beautifully 
presented album. 


‘Backyard’ is an example of this, and has a childlike wonder about 
it. The gently plucked guitars are soft on your ears, while strings 
add vibrant color. As the song progresses, little piano lines and 
pizzicato strings flutter about in the background. Sonically 
sounding like a butterfly flying around your head. Ada does a 
brilliant job of titling this, encapsulating the sound of a garden 
through her choice to use lo fi production, but to be frank, this song 
is just really fucking pretty. l'II leave you with my favorite line. Ada 
sings, "the stars couldn't leave our backyard for as long as we'd 
ask them to stay, and they stayed, and they stayed.” 


She’s A Waterfall is another one of these more sombre moments. 
Sounding like a crossover between the tender moments on the 
first Velvet Underground Record and some late 80s Stone Roses 
material - potentially a band who got inspired seeing the group 
play. Lyrically it’s a cutesy track about being able to lean on a best 
friend when life is tough. The sonic imperfections on this track 
work in the band’s favour as when the instruments hit against the 
microphones the track sounds as if it is actually recorded in the 
middle of a rainstorm, although probably unintentionally. 


By the end of the collection the group throw all their instruments 
in the fire. ‘Alice’s Paper Plane’ is a 20 minute spoken word 
exercise detailing a girl called Alice flying her origami plane over 
areas of Manchester, backed by the group doing their best 1967 
drug infused music impression. Yes, this is complete with Organs 
borrowed from early Doors and Pink Floyd records and some 
dizzying panning choices from similar playbooks. ‘Up’ is a bizarre 
piece of history from a band who could’ve gone on to change music 
in the 1990s, but what does it matter. It is rumoured that Noel 
Gallagher roadied their final show, and we wait for his 
confirmation. 


‘Up’ is released via Third Man Records 
on Friday 24th September. 


‘Orange’ is a big tune. Ada is very good at transitioning to different 
sections within her songs. There are a few different techniques she 
uses throughout the album that are most prevalent in this tune. 
For example, there is a key change in this song at 1:18. | feel like 
the key change is accentuated because just before this the song 
slows down slightly. It makes the song refreshing to listen to. The 
instrumentation in this song is constantly changing. One 
second you're listening to what sounds like a surf rock guitar 
lead, a speaker rattling bass line and punchy drums. Ada will then 
completely flip the script and switch to wavy synths and sustained 
guitar chords covered in reverb. Excellent tune. 


To wrap things up, this album is just ace. Pure and simple. Some 
honorable mentions have to be ‘damn’, ‘violence’ and ‘my love 
4 u is real’. Throughout this album Ada Lea wears her heart on 
her sleeve and isn’t afraid to tell you some deep stories about all 
aspects of her life. Each song has the ability to enthrall you by the 
use of a beautifully sung story. The fun part is figuring out if the 
song is either gonna give you a nice warm fuzzy feeling or make you 
fucking bawl your eyes out. 


One Hand Steering the Wheel the other Sewing a Garden is out via 
Saddle Creek Records on Friday 24th September. 


NOLAN POTTER 
"MUSIC IS DEAD’ (CASTLE FACE RECORDS) 


My relationship with the music of Nolan Potter is a 
short and strange one to date. | first heard of the Texas 
based psych piper and his ‘ Nightmare Band’ after 
finding a piece of paper in an LP | had been sent. On one 
side was a thankyou note and on the reverse was simply 
“Nolan Potters Nightmare Band”. 


A 
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REVIEW |SAM TONGUE 


PARQUET COURTS 
“SYMPATHY FOR LIFE’ (ROUGH TRADE) 


To some, Parquet Courts clearly denotes a flat space 
of geometric wood panelling. To others, these words 
signify something far greater and drastically more 
essential than decorative flooring. 


3000€ 


REVIEW | DYLAN GRINKER 


Now, who wouldn't be intrigued by that collection of words enough 
to quickly look up what they were about? What | found was a 
strange mix of fantastical, psychedelic rock songs and classical 
rigidity that piqued my interest to the point of mind erosion. I’ve 
had their debut album on sporadic rotation for a while but am now 
happy to announce a new project for our ears to feast on. 


The opening track, One Eye Flees Aquapolis, feels like a true 
return to form for any listen coming into this project with any prior 
knowledge of Nolan Potters music. There aren't 
necessarily any surprises but the psychedelic drawl and inch perfect 
production are what got me hooked in the first place so | can have no 
complaints. However, ‘Stubborn Bubble’ comes in immediately 
after with a monumental set of guitar riffs that wouldn’t sound 
out of place on a Jack White project. These mix in with sporadic 
strings, barely audible fuzzed out vocals and repetitive, whirling 
drums to create a whirlwind of sound that you are all too happy 
to be swept up in. It’s very hard to find songwriters working like 
this today, in fact I'd be willing to bet that if you approached the 
average John Q. Music and asked him what year, shit, what decade 
this was from, they would be at least 40 years out. This is meant 
as no negative slight on the music though. Unlike a band like Greta 
Van Fleet, who are stealing a living ripping off bands from the 70's, 
Nolan Potter is managing to create a whole new world that soaks in a 
psychedelic pool that could only be adjacent to a decade like the 
60's. | challenge anyone to listen to the second half of stubborn 
Bubble and tell me otherwise, this is an opus coming at you 
live and direct. 


Up next is ‘Gregorian Chance’ which mixes beautifully relaxing 
guitar with a subtle rhythm section that feels like it's been ripped 
straight from a Gil Scott Heron track. The vocals cut through the 
instrumental so smoothly that | found it hard to believe it was 
the very same voice that took me through the ride that Stubborn 
Bubble turned out to be. That being said there is a undeniable DNA 
that runs through this album. From track to track each song holds 
a certain level of bliss that only Nolan Potter can do so... strangely, 
put front and centre at the end of the track with an otherworldly 
flute outro. 


When | hear those words - my brain is awash with the personal 
moments I’ve shared with their discography over the last few 
years. It can be sometimes a little tricky to verbalise certain moods 
when listening to music, particularly, | find, when listening to 
Parquet Courts. Nostalgia for memories I’ve never had is one 
way of describing it. On so many occasions | have found myself 
returning to their albums to recapture an inexpressible mood, 
and it always seems to work. 


Sympathy for Life is a new Parquet Courts record. At 11 tracks 
and 45 minutes. 1 minute short of my preferred record length but 
given my obvious taste for their back catalogue, l'II allow it. Upon 
on first look at the title, it suggests at the bands contempt towards 
the constant state of shite in this world. If their last record Wide 
Awake! was a protest, Sympathy for Life is an acknowledgment. 
An acknowledgment of the issues that were so fraught on Wide 
Awake!, have unfortunately multiplied in severity. 


"Walking At A Downtown Pace’, the album opener, is quite 
simply the sort of song you'd want to walk to, when downtown — and 
importantly, at pace. It's sharp and groovy. And reminds me a little 
of the title track ' Wide Awake’ on the last album. That is, of course, 
until the guitar sets itself in for the duration. A propulsion of 
singular notes and bends, played in a fashion which 
anthropomorphises the instrument and suggests some medium of 
discussion between you and the guitar. | thought it was trying to 
sell me something at first and | switched off. Then | realised it was 
selling me a Sympathy for Life. 


NEWSOUNDS | ALBUM REVIEWS 


“Holy Scroller’ is the next track and feels like a mix of ELO and Billy 
Joel with all the bells and whistles only Nolan Potter knows how to 
add. It’s a bouncy piano driven track with jazzy drums and upbeat 
pop vocals | get the feeling this is the closest to ‘radio friendly hit’ 
he will ever get, and | think that’s why | love the album. The guitar 
work late on in the track is brilliant, as it is with the rest of the 
album, and the cacophony of vocals singing along to the riff makes 
for a huge ending. 


‘Preeminent Minds’ starts with yet more evidence that Nolan 
Potter must own a time machine that can only travel back to the 
late 60's. The riff, the drums, the vocals, its so mind blowing how 
‘of a time’ this feels, without sounding like its ripping anything 
off. The vocals are reminiscent of early David Bowie which goes 
well with the cosmic subject matter of what's being sung about. 
The instrumental never sounds anything less than gigantic, even 
in the last two minutes, where the decibels subside, what remains 
is still a piece of unearthly sound that would be at home on the 
soundtrack to a modern 2001. 


The album finishes with title track ‘Music is Dead’. Starting 
as a slow ballad (or as close to one as you can expected for an 
album like this) it feels the closet to human than at another point 
on the album with an opening line" | wasted half the day; on a 
song we'll never play on stage.” A sense of post COVID melancholy 
and reflection lives throughout the track with lyrics that talk of a 
dejected artist trying to sell himself to the world again. | 
think what is most impressive about not just this song but 
the whole album is how songs seemingly build to giant world 
eaters out of nowhere and just as quickly subside back into 
being remanence of sound, seemingly as they please. Potter layers 
instrumentation and other soundscapes seamlessly and it is no more 
clearly demonstrated than, ironically enough, in Music is Dead. 


| find it hard to truly place my finger on an exact likeness for this 
project. One minute you'll feel like you're listening to Tubular Bells 
and the next you think its Led Zeppelin 4. It's at times like these 
| feel | should pass my advice over to the artist himself, speaking 
from the title track, "Sometime if you're free, you should take a 
look at my EP." | couldn't have said it better myself. 


Music Is Dead will be released via Castle Face Records 
on Friday 24th September. 


It's true, | was at a bit of a loss in summarising this record on 
first listen. | was probably expecting something as charged and 
consistently brilliant as Wide Awake. It was never going to be that 
though, and when | levelled my expectations the album really came 
alive for me. ‘Black Widow Spider’ summons a tone which is hard 
to associate with anyone other than the Stooges, and ‘ Marathon of 
Anger’ comes dangerously close to replicating the woozy nautical 
feeling of Talking Heads’ ‘Seen and Not Seen’. There’s even a track 
(‘Plant Life’) which sounds like a remixed Parquet Courts song. 
None of this territory feels particularly unusual for the band, and 
you can feel in all of the subtlety of shifting genres that the band 
feel comfortable in this zone. 7: ' Homo Sapien’, 8: ‘ Sympathy for 
Life’, and 9: ‘Zoom Out’ is a great run of tunes. The slight dinks, 
hums and funk the synths on these songs and across the album act 
as a nice counterpoint their sound. ‘Pulcinella’ is the last song on 
the album, and without even deciphering the lyrics, it does so well 
at capturing this inexpressible mood | mentioned earlier. It's the 
same feeling | get when | hear Instant Disassembly. It's late and 
I'm playing it right now, and it's beautiful. 


Sympathy For Life will be released via Rough Trade Records 
on Friday 22nd October. 


OlNGLEREV 


GEORGE HARRISON 
‘COSMIC EMPIRE’ 


Following on from the seismic All Things Must Pass 

and the astonishing Concert for Bangladesh, George 
Harrison found himself in the curious position as 
renaissance Beatle. But unlike the more workmanlike 
Paul McCartney, Harrison was uninterested in pursuing 
any idle plaudits, but wanted to focus his attention on 
spreading the word of his God. "| want to be 
God-conscious,” he told journalists. “That’s really my 
only ambition, and everything else in life is incidental.” 


REVIEW | EOGHAN LYNG 


LIVERCI 


SEFTON PARK PILOT 
THE FIRST NON SOCIALLY DISTANT GIG 


For the first time in over a year, l've woken up with a 
fuzzy head, ears ringing with an unexplained back injury 
and I’ve never felt better. The feeling that you can only 
get from a joint experience. 


BLOSSOMS 


THE LRTHUMS| ZUZU 


BE PART OF SOMETHING 
EXTRAORDINARY 
UNDER THE BIG TOP 


SUNDAY 2 MAY 2021 


SEFTON PARK, LIVERPOOL GATES AT 4.30PM 


LIVERPOOL = “Ric 


REVIEW | ANDREW CASSIDY 


But good intentions and good messages are rarely appreciated in 
life, and burned out from the business issues that surrounded the 
Concert for Bangladesh, the guitarist poured his frustrations into 
Living In The Material World, a sprawling song set that sought to 
reconcile his spiritual journey in an industry based on commerce, 
chordplay and candour. Famously grumpy, Harrison still found time 
to celebrate the wonderful world that surrounded him, and with 
“Give Me Love (Give Me Peace on Earth)”, he crafted the most 
effortlessly beautiful single of his professional career. 


Just listen to the sprightly opening arpeggio, carefully 
opening the melody , before a jaunty slide, elevating the drama from 
cerebral to celebratory. And then the voice appears, earmarking a 
Harrison both deliriously happy and wholesome, the joy of the world 
rippling through his voice. “Give me love, give me love,” he 
sings, before his philanthropic intentions - “peace on earth”- 
is let out. As if presenting the dream as an afterthought, the 
guitarist lays down his instrument to let superstar sessioner Nicky 
Hopkins the floor. There’s no sense of envy from Harrison, his slide 
sustaining in the background, before slowly taking flight 
during a probing instrumental section. Containing one of his most 
detailed vocal performances, the song shows Harrison at his most 
vulnerable, veering from “please” to pleas with incredible restraint. 


As it happened, the writing came as naturally to him as the 
recording might suggest, as the guitarist (still the only 
Beatle who committed his thoughts to print on | Me Mine) recalled, 


This was an important day, the fog had hung over everyday life for 
us all since the pandemic. £5.50 pints of fosters didn’t matter, the 
less than ideal weather couldn't change anyone’s mood. All this of 
course began two weeks ago with the announcement that there 
would be a pilot event in Sefton park on the (fill in date), a real 
gig with 2000 fans. (no offence to zoom gigs, pre-recorded sets or 
socially distanced sat down affairs but they’re just not the same). 
As a lucky resident of the Liverpool city region | could claim a 
ticket although before | could purchase said ticket a questionnaire 
had to filled in and my details including your doctors address, | 
would have given them anything just to get to this gig so after a 
frantic 15 minutes worrying i'd miss out and texting friends to see 
if they got theirs i had succeeded. | just had to take a covid-19 test 
24 hours before the gig and if | was clear | would be seeing live 
music for the first time in eighteen months. The Next two weeks 
| took extra precautions | really didn’t want to miss out on, the 
thought of everyone else being there while | saw on social media 
didn’t bear thinking about. Luckily, after a nervous half hour wait in 
my car after my test on saturday i was negative and the excitement 
finally started. 


Everything’s been so planned, rules of 6, curfews and for this 
moment right now two thousand people are free. ‘One small step 
for scousers’ proclaimed Zuzu, the first act to grace the stage 
today. Fitting that as a proud scouser herself and the only one 
on the bill started the party. Her brand of infectious guitar pop 
was the perfect start to such a historic day. Not much can repli- 


“ Sometimes you open your mouth and you don’t know what you 
are going to say, and whatever comes out is the starting point. If 
that happens and you are lucky, it can usually be turned into a 
song. This song is a prayer and personal statement between me, 
the Lord, and whoever likes it.” 


Many, it seemed, did like it, and the song duly appeared in the US 
top five in 1973. Perfectly formed, and produced with impressive 
restraint, the song demonstrated Harrison’s mantra through the 
purest of instruments. Through his guitar, he offered God a voice. 


Good on him that he did! 


cate the feeling of seeing friends within a crowd, the unexpected 
joy and togetherness, these are the moments I’ve missed just as 
much as the music. The atmosphere continued between sets with 
strangers arms aloft dancing to the DJ instead of shuffiing off the 
bar or outside for a chat everyone stayed, taking in as much as 
they could of the day. Thoughts ran to the two other pilot club 
night events on the other side of the city. Liverpool at this time 
really was the only place to be. The next act, Wigan’s The Lathums, 
walked on to The Housemartins acapella ‘Caravan of love’ which 
screamed with anticipation back at them, the four piece’s already 
formidable live reputation did not disappoint and surely won't be the 
last time they are on a stage this big with anthemic sing along hits 
and epic guitar work. Finally headliners Blossoms take the stage, 
no words are needed and they launch into ' Your girlfriend’ and it 
becomes a party, arms everywhere, people dancing, hugging, lads 
bouncing up and down and even a marriage proposal! It’s not quite 
summer yet but it feels like the Stockport natives rip through tracks 
spanning their three albums and showcasing their 
abilities in such an event. Although this event was meant to be for 
scientists and the government to monitor behaviour and create 
safety measures for future events within this pandemic but tonight 
has nothing to do with that really, it’s about the music and the fans 
who have waited for this day since the venues were shut and gigs 
halted. After the final notes and feedback rang out from set closer 
‘Charlemagne’ and Blossoms rightly took their applause, we all 
took our leave into the night realising how lucky we were to have 
that feeling again, not knowing when we would all have it again. 
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BOOK I 


TREVOR MILLER 
"TRIP CITY’ (VELOCITY PRESS) 


The ground-breaking words and music collaboration 
between Trevor Miller and A Guy Called Gerald gets 


a welcome dust down and reissue from Velocity Press. 
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REVIEW | SIMON MORRISON 


A 2015 story in The Huffington Post claimed: ' The only way to write 
a story set in an EDM scene is to make a novel with a soundtrack’. 
And yet a quarter of a century previously... that is precisely what 
happened. 


In 1989, Trevor Miller — a Mancunian relocated to London to study 
— wrote a novel based in clubland, called Trip City. There had been 
clubland novels previously — for instance Colin Macinnes’ Absolute 
Beginners, partly set in the mod clubs of 1950s London, but this 
was the late 80s, and the UK was now in the grip of acid house 
culture and ecstasy, the tans still not faded from the previous 
year's Second Summer of Love. 


The novel was, even in itself, innovative, with Miller looking to 
draw on the musical in the creation of the literary, in terms of 
reaching for the rhythms of music to write his prose. | interviewed 
Miller for my 2020 book Dancefloor-Driven Literature: The Rave 
Scene in Fiction where he made the intriguing claim: "Originally 
| wanted to write the whole thing with a 4/4 rhythm to mimic 
house beats." Certainly, his clipped language is used leanly, almost 
electronically, in an austere style reminiscent of Lost Generation 
author Ernest Hemingway. Take the opening line of the novel: 
"|t was a blue Monday. Grey light split the blinds. Traversed the 
wooden floor. Then it hit the bed. Cold and piercing and harsh. 
There was no gentleness left.’ This mechanical mimicking of 
electronic music rhythms, Miller claims, come from his 
embedded life in London's nightclub scene. “You can't have been 
in and around as many discos as | was," he recalls, "and not have 
it seep into you. It’s like cigarette smoke, you know. | think when 
you go to fantastic discos that’s what happens. It infects you. It 
gets on your clothes.” Miller also blows a fabulist, fictional drug 
into this literary landscape — the green chemical FX — further 
warping the soundtrack, the drug so powerful that, in an 
interesting typographic innovation, it even turned the print of the 
original hardback edition green. 


There was also something else, very different, about this novel. 
When published, Trip City was packaged with a soundtrack 
produced by Manchester electronic music pioneer Gerald Simpson 
- more commonly known as ‘A Guy Called Gerald’ - cover-mounted 
as a cassette (the available technology of the time). Gerald’s 
music was even subtitled ‘The Soundtrack of the Novel’, 
encouraging the reader to combine Miller's words with the sonic 
backdrop of Gerald’s beats. Gerald’s music is dark, urban and 
urbane, tension and menace build in the grooves, influencing 
the reading of the words. ‘Trip City Mambo’, for instance, is an 
unsettling, jarring piece of nocturnal electronica, the sounds of the 
city melding with hi-hats, hand claps and a dark, rumbling bassline. 
' Valentine's Theme’ also builds from an ominous bassline and 
haunting, almost Gregorian vocals that suggest a dark dysco-pia. 


Inventive and innovative the time around, now — over 30s years 
later — Miller (these days a screenwriter based in LA), and Gerald, 
have come back together for a reissue of both the novel, and the 
music. Available as a package, from Velocity Press, the novel is 
now in paperback and the format for the music has also changed, 
with the five tracks now together on vinyl. And that’s a positive 
move. You might think, in this digital age, that it’s all about eBooks 
and digital streams, but that doesn’t come close to the experience 
of putting vinyl on a turntable, fixing a drink, and letting the words 
pop up from the page to recreate the 1980s club landscape: the 
principal nightclub in the novel, the Tower, based on the Limelight, 
and the Wag, equally famed in the 1980s, renamed Mambo. 


After the time we've all had, we all need things to be tactile, real, 
relatable. Trevor originally launched the book with a nightclub tour, 
but for the reissue we had to limit the celebrations with a discus- 
sion for the Louder Than Words festival’s on-going series of online 
events (a recording of that event will be made available by Louder... 
see website). However, that festival does return as a genuine face- 
to-face actual event in Manchester in November. In a hotel. With a 
bar. So we can get back to being together. 


At the time the Evening Standard 
newspaper described Trip City 
as ‘an On The Road for the post 
warehouse party generation’, 
and that remains as true as it 
ever did. So hitch a ride and 
smuggle yourself back... into 
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New leases fof 2021 


NOLAN POTTER ‘Music Is Dead!’ 
Castle Face LP/ LP Ltd /CD 


THE OSCILLATION ‘Untold Futures’ FINE PLACE This New Heaven’ 
All Time Low LP/LP Ltd / CD Night School Records LP/DL Released October 2021!!! 


LA LUZ ‘La Luz CASSANDRA JENKINS ‘Overview On Phenomenal Nature ALAN VEGA ‘After Dark’ 


Hardly Art LP/CD/MC 
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WARRINGTON-RUNCORN NEW TOWN DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
‘People & Industry Castles In Space LP 
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MAGIC ROUNDABOUT UP 
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MAGIC ROUNDABOUT ‘Up 
Third Man Records LP 


Ba Da Bing! LP/CD In The Red LP / CD 


NILS FRAHM Graz BORED! ‘Back For More’ 
Erased Tapes LP/CD Agitated LP 
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RICHARD NORRIS ‘Hypnotic Response 
Silver Current Records LP / LP Ltd / CD Inner Mind LP / CD 
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ARIES 

If you ever feel like your best days are behind you, fear not! As an 
Aries you are part of an exciting group of rising stars whose future is 
looking sooooo much better than their past. | mean come on; fellow 
Aries Zach Braff has.... Wait a minute. Okay maybe not him but, 
Robert Downey Jr. Yeah, his best work definitely isn’t behin...... ummm 
wait a second. Russel Crowe, No. Emma Watson, No. Akon, defiantly 
not. Ahhh! Saoirse Ronan! As | was saying, the future is looking bright 
for you and your fellow Arians (that cannot be right) so keep 

your head up and your mind focussed. As fellow Aries Matthew 
Broderick once said “That 


Volvo is coming at us awfully quick”. 
Favourite year: 1584 


TAURUS 

Can you smell that? It smells familiar... the deep rotten stench 
swirling all around you smells familiar, because like the bull you are, 
you're surrounded by bullshit. It’s about time you take inspiration 
from another well known bull. The red one. Give yourself Wings and 
vacate the bullshit - because it won't be long until it becomes all 
consuming. If you end up with McCartney’s wings you've fucked it - 
don’t go there. 


GEMINI 

You are an easygoing person like Bob Dylan 
Yet intelligent like Donald Trump 

So these 2 easygoing intelligent Geminis 
Meet on Positively 4th Street 

Donald says to Bob 

Hard rains gonna fall 

Bob Retorts 

But Times they are a changing 

Donald says 

I'm still Standing 

Bob says wrong singer wrong song Donny Boy 
So be advised Gemini you have two of everything and if they get 
mixed up it will cause offence 


Favourite song: Crocodile Rock 


CANCER 

Let’s be frank like cancerian Ariana Grande once said ‘| feel like my 
heart is stuck in bumper-to-bumper traffic’ try something new, 
anything stop questioning yourself for sanity reasons, people are 
getting annoyed. Although... She also said ‘let’s go back to the way it 
was’ so dont trust me screw everyone. 


NEW SOUNDS MAGAZINE 
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THE OVERSEER 
Ron Atkinson 


NEWSOUNDS 


LEO 

It’s important to pay attention to your ‘lucky star(s)’. Create your own 
luck like fellow Leo Madonna. Just like she swerved a collaboration 
with David Guetta due to his star sign, you should also cut Virgo boys 


and girls out when it comes to professional and intimate relationships. 


Listen, | know it’s hard, but stop being so hung up about it. Express 
yourself! Scream it out that “second best is never enough. You'll do 
much better baby on your own”. | know your attention span may be so 
short that you can’t make it through a five second Youtube Ad, but | 
advise you to pinch yourself. Go on, “take a holiday, take just one day 
out of life... It'd be so nice." 


Lucky star: Not Virgo 


VIRGO 

You've been lazy this month and you know it, you are too fussy for 
your own good and compare yourself to other people. Just like fellow 
Virgoian Nick Jonas once said ' | still get jealous’. Put on your crinkly 
suit trousers, and channel your inner Ross Geller, he never gave up 
even though his outfit and job was boring, this is no time for a pity 
party, get up and be productive. 


Pizza toppings: turkey, gravy, stuffing, cranberry sauce piled high on 
sturdy bread. And the moist maker 


LIBRA 

Like another Libra Olivia Newton John sang 

Libra you are the one that | want 

And Being Hopelessly Devoted to you | thought you would want me 
to take you to Xanadu you being so classy but turned out you simply 
wanted to be by the Banks of the Ohio 

So | took you home by Country Road 

Blimey! 

Like Chas and Dave used to sing 

There ain't no pleasing you 


Dressed up: Xanadu Green frock 
With: Dirty Brown cowboy boots 


For Jo with Love and Respect 


SAGITTARIUS 

Just like Billie Eillish ‘You should see me in a crown’ was true, you 
have to stand up for yourself now, wake up and smell the coffee and 
get to work, look at me in the eyes GET UP move to new york and 
start a career with green hair and baggy clothes. 
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Danny Wareing 
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SCORPIO 

Throughout history some of the most worlds successful and influential 
human beings have been scorpios. Among your ranks are the likes 

of Pablo Picasso, Bill Gates, Matthew McConaughey and most 
importantly Katy Perry. There is a spectacular opportunity for you just 
beyond the horizon. Be brave, be passionate but most importantly be 
a true friend. (You know who needs you right now. Don’t be a dick and 
go for a drink with them.) Follow these word young padawan and one 
day you may also be like me and feel like a plastic bag. 


Pizza topping: BBQ chicken and extra mozzarella with basil to garnish. 
Just put that shit right on right on right on. 


CAPRICORN 

David Bowie was a horned Goat which is a good start. Being a leader 
is your Job in the world but leading can be achieved from the front or 
the back. David could do either but then Shane McGowan swore and 
snarled at you with his old gnashers and it had the same effect 

The coming months will see you searching for the freedom you were 
promised. Lead the way by all means but you could listen to Goatgirl 
on all fours and ask Where do we go from here 


Pizza topping...and favourite music: Grassroots 


AQUARIUS 

Aquarian is said to be a good Lover and friend. | suppose it’s possible 
but is it worth trying that out. As the scorpion said to the frog who he 
stung after the frog carried him across the river when two frog asked 
why he’d stung him The scorpion replied it’s just in my nature. So is it 
worth shagging your friend this month 


Favourite pizza topping: frogs legs 
Worst trait : Untrustworthy 


PISCES 
Are you a fish out of water? Flip Flop you were in the bath but 
someone pulled the plug. Be more like Smokey Robinson and Second 


that emotion be part of the in crowd and you won't have the Tears of a 


clown. Hope you find your freedom Pisces it waiting patiently for you 
Remember no tears Nobody likes a cry baby 


Pizza topping: Nothing fishy 
Favourite partner: Chips 
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Forte Distribution 
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| became a Genesis fan having seen them live in the early 70’s on Charisma tours so when long lost and 
now restored (courtesy of www.genesismuseum) ) the footage emerged of them playing the Bataclan 
in Paris | headed to You Tube. Filmed in January 1973 after the release of Foxtrot, their fourth album, it 
is unpolished but vibrant and you can feel their ideas, both musically and the performance, restricted 
by the limits of the technology that existed at the time. Peter Gabriel’s vocals are strained but his 
visual performance (much filmed in close up) entrances first the cameraman and then the viewer. The 
sequence where he adds the fox head (a full mask) to the red dress which he is already wearing to 
mimic the album sleeve is utterly captivating. As the later interview confirms he had been watching 
David Bowie and Alice Cooper pushing the boundaries of rock star apparel whilst simultaneously 
increasing his confidence and learning his craft. 


What a difference 10 months make! A live performance at Shepperton Studios was filmed by Tony 
Stratton-Smith of Charisma Records at the end of October 1973. The band had stretched out and 
refined the material. Money was invested into their sound and they were at their creative peak before 
Peter Gabriel left in 1975. Many regard the PG era Genesis as “the one and only” but to me pre and 
post PG are two sides of a coin and equally valid, creative and enjoyable. Phil Collins the drummer 
stepped up to take on the vocal chores after a long fruitless search. The band found a new place with 
successful pop hits alongside their progressive roots. They, and Phil as a solo act became stadium 
filling mega artists throughout the 80's. 


| was reminded of the beginnings of this trajectory when reading a fascinating academic paper 
about the transient nature of fame called “Take A Look At Me Now: Consecration and the Phil Collins 
Effect”. It’s 57 pages if you want to read it (www.ssrn.com) but the basic premiss is that the road from 
world class prog drummer, pop/soul solo artist, stadium filling frontman, ubiquitous media personality, 
derided hangover from the 80’s to the current godfather of creativity is a long and sometimes 
lonely one. 


Fifty E ago artists could perform for 
months, even years with no moving images 
of them playing live existing. As Tomm film 
was expensive (no camera phones!) little 
footage existed and often later degraded 
into unusable celluloid. 


Consecration... 
Deconstruction... 
Reconsecration 


are the phases and Phil has been through them all. Ever was it thus. In my life the early 80’s saw the 
break up of Abba and a sigh of relief of the rejection of that “simple” pop music. It was only when 
a few started recommending that | actually listen , hard, to “Take A Chance On Me” that the genius 
was revealed. 


With Phil the Reconsecration phase was artists, in this millenium, looking back at the 80's with crystal 
clear glasses — not a rose tint in sight. Lorde tweeted: “my love for phil collins is a beautiful thing". 
She was far from alone. And that Cadbury’s ad didn’t do any harm. 


S0 if you do look back 
beware vitriolic dated 
rose and embrace 
he sentiment (as 
PeterGabriel sang) of 
| Know What | Like 
„With your own open 
mind. 
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| first met Jo in 1995, a brilliant artist, singer and photographer and 
just a beautiful person all round. Space Monkeys were recording 
our debut album ‘The Daddy Of Them All’ at Moonraker studio in 
Longsight, Manchester. Jo was a big part of the gang of friends who 
hung around Moonraker. At the time she was singing in a cool trip 
hop/electro outfit called Atlantis with another good friend of ours 
Adam Moss, who was the in house engineer at Moonraker. Jo had a 
beautiful, quite haunting singing voice and an enchanting smile at 
all times when she spoke. Everybody loved Jo immediately as soon 
as they met her. 


Jo was always full of energy and enthusiastic about everything that 
we we're all doing musically at the time. There was ourselves, Dust 
Junkys, Audioweb, Johnny Jay and a number of other bands and DJ's 
and producers who were a very close knit group of friends based 
around Moonraker and the Hacienda and Atlas and Dry Bar in the 
90’s. The music scene that we were involved in was very male 
dominated at the time and most of the people around us were men. 
Jo stood out as a strong and ambitious young woman, full of positivity, 
ideas and drive and | never doubted that Jo would achieve success 
in the music world. She certainly lived up to that throughout her 
career and she helped many other people to achieve their own dreams 
during her life which is a fitting testimony to her many talents. 


Jo always had her camera around her neck back then and captured a 
lot of great memories and it was Tony Wilson, our record label boss 
at Factory, who suggested that Jo should take some promo photos 
for our record sleeves. Tony, like the rest of us, was impressed and 
energised by Jo’s spirit and enthusiasm and between Tony, Jo and the 
band we decided to head down to Hulme crescent where there was a 
number of colourful graffiti paintings on the blocks of flats that were 
about to be knocked down. Jo captured some great images for us 
which Factory used for the record sleeves including an iconic image 
of us crouched against a wall in Longsight just outside Moonraker 
which somebody had spray painted with the words; ‘Love & Peace is 
what we need’ which became our band motto. 


Thirty years later, we came full circle and Jo kindly arranged free 
studio time for us at Spirit Studios to help us record our latest 
album ‘Modern Actions’. Without her kindness and generosity it 
may not have been possible. My memory of Jo will always be her huge 
beaming smile and her wonderful enthusiasm for music, art and life. 
Rest peacefully Jo and thank you for everything. We will always 
remember you. X 

Richard McNevin-Duff (Space Monkeys) 
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"| remember Jo from working at City College Manchester, particu- 
larly taking students to SXSW in Austin with another sadly missed 
colleague, Phil Ellis. One year we put a gig on at a fish restaurant and 
Jo sang (wearing a cowboy hat I’m sure), and it was a surreal moment. 
Such a positive person, always friendly and upbeat.’ 

Metcalf Gareth 


Jo (Hilda) was the most selfless and beautiful cowgirl that anyone 
could ever have the pleasure of meeting. | feel so fortunate to call her 
my friend. I’m not sure that she ever truly knew how much | adored her. 
| long for just one more margarita (“Easy with the salt on that rim”) 
fuelled afternoon of laughter. 


Love and miss you everyday 


Your Nic Nak xx 


‘ She was generous, Wish I could have got to know 
her better and work with her, 
but it’s so good you and Ron 
are keeping this going, 
| feel very honoured 
to be working on such a cool 
publication, ‘luvin it’! 


ic Gi 


positive and enthusiastic 
and we talked about our 
early experiences of cancer 


and how it's sg common that 


Christies looks as busy as 


Grand.Central-Station' 


Jan Tilton 
(Issue 1 Kurt Cobain Cover Photo Photographer) 
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“Jo was a truly remarkable woman. Last time | saw her properly she'd 
roped me in to keeping legendary manager and publicist Danny Fields 
entertained while he was in Manchester to mentor one of her students 
at SSR where she was a course leader for the BSc (Hons) MusicyBusi- 
ness and Creative Industries course. She'd run out of ways to’ 

his restless acerbic soul amused, | suspect, and thought that | could 


maybe help as someone that, like her, knew about Danny and his un- 
believable legacy. 


Imagine getting a call from a pal saying, "Wanna spend time withthe — ^ 
guy who signed The Stooges, the MC5 and managed the Ramones? ”. === 
Well, that’s what Jo did. And we had a wonderful few days with her and 

Danny talking about Iggy, his room mate Edie Sedgwick, Dee Dee, Nico, 

the MC5, The Black Panthers and what an incredible twat Jim Morrison 


was both publicly and in private. Heaven. 4 

| remember sitting in the Night & Day venue in E illins a ae 

glass of wine with Jo, Danny and my family on the last day of Danny’s . - » 

trip. Jo took a photo of us all as a keepsake. | remember the moment P " 

she took it clearly - her beaming a ye were all having together. € Ar , 

Joy that happened all because o ion, her ability to join the ^ dide’t meet Jo many times 

dots and her overwhelming lov enuinely took j e Y ^ -- : 
making other people happy. RIP but when We ¢ Pl ended up 
Richard Hector Jones B x 


to be alive ". 3 
| feel blessed to at the y A 


Elspeth Mary Moore 


of the wor d 


however sadly n enough 
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For some reason kes away From the moment | arrived on the train from London until | left five 


days later, Jo arranged everything, so that the cool and beautiful city 
(Manchester) was virtually at my feet, and it was one of the best trips 
to one of the best places that I'd ever experienced. Still, nothing about 
it was as cool and as beautiful as Jo herself, and | was so looking for- 
ward to seeing her again when it was going to be possible to visit the 


See you on the other side UK once more. Alas, that is not to be. 


; E ET ; There must be so many who loved Jo, and my heart goes out to all of 
Miss Hilditch them, and of course to you. 


We were all so fortunate to have had Jo in our lives. 


Spencer Wells Best, 
Danny Fields (Issue 2 Ramones Cover Photo Photographer) 


"| was asked by Jo and Spencer to do 
an interview with her in Manchester. 
| had a wonderful time talking to her. 
My condolences to her family. 


Jo was a lovely lady" 
David Ambrose 
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“Jo was instantly likeable - friendly, funny and with the most 
beautiful smile. | was setting up my music/PR business in Manchester 
and Jo helped and assisted me on some projects.. and that was great 
fun.! Not only was she a ' bright shining light’ in the room - she was 
intelligent and very quick to pick up all the ‘ins and outs’ of the music 
business. From there on our friendship remained precious and 
strong for all these years. It came as a great shock when Jo was first 
diagnosed with cancer and we all hoped and prayed for her recovery 
- sadly that wasn't to be - and a huge loss of our dear friend Jo. Still 
hard to believe she is no longer with us. | guess she is there in spirit, 
laughing down at us and saying "I got the best deal”.! Xx | could go 
on and on with loving memories of Jo, but just wanted to put in a few 
words of why she was a very special lady.’ 

Terrie Doherty 
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“| met Jo Hilditch just over 20 Years ago , when | returned to the North 
West from London. Introduced by My Dear Friend Ron Atkinson. And 
there, a remarkable Friendship was Born. 


“So sad to get news that Jo Hilditch has died. Much loved and admired 
in the music world for her PR skills, her championing particularly of 
women in the industry, her knowledge - and willingness to share her 
knowledge. And her incredible friendliness and enthusiasm. RIP. 
Dave Haslam (Hacienda Nightclub DJ, 

former NME and Guardian journalist) 


ILLUSTRATION | JESSICA CAUSEY | 
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“Jo was my university tutor and an amazing one at that, she was always 
so helpful, kind and caring. Through her help, she is the reason | have 
a career in the music industry, and am where | am today. Thank you Jo, 
| am eternally grateful’ 

Zoe Snelling 

"| can't actually remember the first time | met Jo as it feels as if she 
has always been in my life, yet | didn’t know Jo in my childhood or 
student years. We shared a passion for the unsung heroines in music, 
the journey of young musicians and exchanging fashion talk over a 
glass of fizz. 


Jo was such a creative thinker, always considering new ways to shine 
light on musicians whether they were up and coming or established. 
She had a quiet yet steely passion for artists and always did her utmost 
to give them a positive outlook encouraging them always to follow 
their dreams. | will so miss our meet ups where she always introduced 
a way for us to celebrate something over a glass of fizz. 


| was so blessed to spend time with her in so many unglamourous set- 
tings with her looking truly glam with her signature red lipstick, cow- 
boy boots with a glass of fizz . She did a great deal for her hometown 
of Manchester. | am deeply saddened that she isn’t around to follow 
up on her latest dream of the magazine New Sounds but Jo shared 
her dreams with us and we can continue her legacy on to ensure her 
dreams still come true.’ 

Karen Gabay 


To Jo Hilditch 


“If only we were forewarned so we could have made the most of the 
time we had, to tell her how much she made our lives better, in and 
out of the music industry. Having the best access and best contacts, 
a great teacher and friend’. 


Your life was a blessing to us, your memory a treasure. 
You are loved beyond words and missed beyond measure. 


“| met Jo over a katie Melua CD (generous secret Santa!) From there 
came a fab friendship and several degree programmes that uniquely 
managed to meet Higher Ed benchmarks AND create ‘work ready 
graduates ‘ (Jo’s phrase). Barriers no object. “sometimes you just 
have to get shit done”! How many music business careers did she 
launch? Positively beautiful Jo.’ 

Rachael McLean 
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‘| first met Jo being on a panel for Women In Music at ‘In The City’ 
and after that we became friends. Even though we did not speak often, 
when we did, we spoke for ages about the industry, being independent 
Women and putting the world to rights! Jo was such a formidable char- 
acter, always had time for everyone and wanted to change the world. 
Jo will be very much missed." 

Jo Hart 


(More quotes are available online) 


